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Have you a friend in Tucson, Ariz. — in 


Indianapolis, Ind. — In Greensboro, N. C.? 





Cas owners who are insured in the Hart- 
ford have friends in these and thousands 
of other localities scattered far and wide 
throughout the nation. These friends are 
the local representatives of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company and 
they are always ready to help Hartford 
policyholders out of trouble. 

There was the motorist from far off 
Hawaii who wrote us not long ago of his 
appreciation of the services rendered him 
by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New 
Rochelle, N. Y. who just the other day 
told of being everlastingly grateful for the 
aid given him, following an automobile 
accident, by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, 
Arizona. And the file is still open on the 


case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an 
unfortunate accident in North Carolina 
had it not been for the local Hartford 
representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the im- 
portance of insuring in an organization 
that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western 
Union anywhere at any time and you will 
be given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent. In Canada simply call Canadian 
National Telegraph. This added facility 
makes a Hartford policy all the more valu- 
able especially when you consider that it 
adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, 
see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed 
broker to place your insurance in the’ Hartford which 
writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


CONNECTICUT 
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THE COVER: Star finder: Kate Smith, who’s 
on the air again, trying out her theory, 
“there’s talent everywhere, We're going out 
to find it.’”’ She claims to have discovered 
eighteen “new stars” in 8,000 auditions. 
(See page 37). Wide World photo. ‘ 
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LETTERS 





DOUBT: In the February 16th issue of 
your publication, under the heading “Ab- 
stract,” appears a reference to a remark in- 
ferentially imputed to me by your reporter. 
Permit me to advise you that I made no such 
remark about Max Weber's painting; that I 
furthermore consider it an impertinence for 
your reporter to have read his own doubt 
into my mind, and that your publication of 
the statement, made without any attempt at 
verification, is entirely unwarranted. Slight 
as the fallacious statement may appear to 
you, I nevertheless expect that a retraction 
of it be made in the columns of your maga- 
zine. 

C. Apotpu GLASSGOLD, 

Curator of Museum Extension, 

Whitney Museum of American Art. 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Nerws-WeEEK did not at- 
tribute to Mr. Glassgold any “remark” about 
an exhibit of abstract art at the Whitney 
Museum. Mentioning Max Weber’s super- 
cubist painting of a bather, it reported that 
Mr. Glassgold “was in doubt as to which was 
the top of the picture.” This doubt was dis- 
played when Mr. Glassgold turned a photo- 
graph of the Weber painting around two or 
three times and glanced at a notation on the 
back before indicating to a Nrews-WEEKk’s 
reporter which was the top. Mr. Glassgold 
is also in doubt about News-WEEk’s re- 
porter, who was a “she,” not a “he.’’ 

+ 
~ A TRIBUTE: I have been reading News- 
WEEK quite regularly and have been under 
the impression that news items appearing in 
News-WEEK were an accurate report of the 
news as it occurred. 

This impression, however, was quite well 
shaken after reading your report of the cov- 
erage of the trial at Flemington, N. J., which 
I, as well as probably hundreds of thousands 
of other people heard reported over the radio. 

You eulogize Boake Carter, who unques- 
tionably did a good job in the five or six 
minutes a day that he spoke over the radio 
after spending all day in court. You also 
eulogize several others including Walter 
Winchell, who was on the air once a week, 
but you say nothing at all about the man who 
did the best job of all and reported the prog- 
ress as it occurred almost continually 
throughout each day and without injecting 
any of his own opinions. This man, as you 
know, is A. L. Alexander, who certainly de- 


serves as much praise for his work as any 
other announcer and possibly a great deal 
more praise than all others combined. 

In writing this criticism of your report of 
the news as it occurred, I assure you I have 
no personal interest in A. L. Alexander. I 
don’t know him, never heard of him before, 
and doubt if I know anybody that knows 
him, but I do think that praise should be 
given where it is deserved. 

J. E. PENGEL, Jr. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

e 


CORRECTION: In the issue for Feb. 
16, on pages 38 and 39, you have a piece on 
diphtheria antitoxin. I read it in detail and 
for the sake of an inquiring public I want to 
point out a couple of errors. 

First, in making diphtheria antitoxin they 
inject horses with the toxin and not the live 
bacilli. 

Second, the protective substance known as 

“toxin-antitoxin” is a mixture of toxin with 
antitoxin and not one of bacilli with anti- 
toxin. [ think it is important that this be 
made clear so students of biology do not get 
on another wrong track . 

Harvey F. ENYEART, M. D. 

Greensburg, Pa. 


Editorial Note: In an effort to simplify a 
complex subject News-Weex fell into loose 
phraseology. A toxin iS a poisonous secre- 
tion of such bacteria as those of diphtheria 


and tetanus. 
* 


DEBTS AND BULLETS: ... / An objection 
to Mr. Allemand’s letter in the Feb. 9 issue, 
scoring European countries for deliberate re- 
fusal to pay war debts, while they make ex- 
tensive appropriations for war: 

May I remind the gentleman that all the 
gold in Europe would pay only a fraction of 
the total debt? There is only one other 
method of payment possible: building up a 
margin of credit in this country; in other 
words, selling to us more than they buy 
from us. But how is this possible when we 
insist on being a great exporting nation; 
when we are constantly on the watch for new 
markets, and raise huge tariff walls to pre- 
vent foreign competition with inefficient do- 
mestic industries ? 

Expenditures for armaments are different ; 
they do not involve exporting of gold. 

Congress’s regrettable action in turning 
down the World Court was influenced partly 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








of the League Council (it can only reco; 
mend), based on Article X of the Covenant, 
to unite in punitive measures against an in- 
ternational lawbreaker. But actions of C oun- 
cil must be passed unanimously, and the 
United States if a member could block such 
action. 

Second, if the United States were the of- 
fender. In that case, the League would act 
just as quickly against a non-member as 
against a member. 

And to return to the Court, may | point 
out that it has no power to enforce its de- 
cisions ? 

While we export our capital, interfere {- 
nancially in foreign affairs, we cannot shirk 
our duty to cooperate with the foreign na- 
tions in securing peace. 

GeorGcE E. Berrian 

New Concord, Ohio 
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HICCOUGHS FROZEN: I notice Elizabeth 
Warner, Chicago college student, is suffer- 
ing from a nineteen-day attack of hiccoughs, 
near exhaustion—not stopped. I have 
stopped several cases, the most severe seven- 
teen days—man of 78 years. I spray the 
skin over pit of stomach with ethyl chloride 
bengue, actually freezing the superficial 
structures overlying the stomach, then | 
keep dropping ether over the area, at the 
rate of 300 drops per minute. Maybe this 
procedure would help others. 

A. M. ButtTerFIELp, M. D. 

North Troy, Vt. 

« 

FARLEY FLARES: Please discontinue my 
subscription forthwith. 

I do not care to have your magazine “‘flar- 
ing” into my home with such pro-administra- 
tion posters as appear on this week’s issue 
(Feb. 16), particularly Fa-a-a-rley and his 
stamp racket. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 


“fla 


A. F. Murray 








News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Iiustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Are You St rangled by 


-when you are asked 
to'say a few words? 


OST MEN would rather take a licking than 
to be suddenly asked to speak. When 
called upon, do you become so self-conscious, so 
rattled, that you can’t think clearly, can’t con- 
centrate, can’t remember what you meant to say? 
Every man is asked to speak from time to 
time. To acquit yourself well, you need self- 
confidence, poise, the ability to think on your 
feet and say your say clearly, convincingly. 
' Dale Carnegie, who has shown over 11,000 
business and professional men how to get rid of 
“platform-paralysis,” has put the specific help 
you need into a practical, common-sense book— 





——— — 











‘“‘Public Speaking and 
Influencing Men in Business’’ 


Tes book shows you how to prepare your talks—how 

to illustrate each point—how to be clear, impressive, 
interesting, convincing. Mr. Carnegie takes nothing for 
granted—except that you find speaking difficult and need 

help. This help he gives you in a form easy to under- a ; 
stand and apply. Getting up to “say a few words” a. ; 
becomes as natural as dictating a business letter, or a hes eee 
ialking on the telephone. . San 

He shows you how to banish fear, self- 


consciousness, nervousness, stage fright; 
how to gain confidence, poise. In short, 
this book gives you the secrets of success- 
ful speaking, applicable whether talking to 
one acquaintance or to a thousand stran- 
gers—when speaking at business confer- 
ences, sales meetings, clubs, lodges, . din- 
ners, or when selling. 

Mr. Carnegie’s time-tried methods 


: make you a more fluent, interest- 
ing conversationalist —give 
: you the priceless ability 


to “sell” yourself, your 








services, ideas, merchand:se. You become 
better qualified for leadership in business, 
professional, social and community life. 
You broaden your interests, develop latent 
powers, greatly enrich your life. 

By increasing your knowledge of practi- 
cal psychology he gives you real skill in 
“handling” people—so that 


ness”, will be sent, postpaid. Pay nothing 
when postman delivers it. Read and examine 
it for 5 days, at our risk and expense. Then, 
if you do not agree that here is the book you 
have long needed, that it will help you over- 
come self-consciousness, give you poise and 
the ability to speak well on any occasion, 
simply send it back. 

If, however, you decide this book 





you can persuade and influ- 
ence them to do as you wish 
—get cooperation—win more 
friends—attract others. 

Mr. Carnegie’s book has 
won the recommendation of 
many organizations such as 
those listed in the panel at 
the left. It gives you a logical, 
business-like method which 
will enable you to speak well, 
on any occasion, without em- 
barrassment, stage fright, 
word-fumbling. 


says: “‘Dale 
knows more about train- 
ing peopleto 3 than 
anyone else I 

encountered. 
trained more men to 
speak in public than has 


his special field.’’ 


CAN and WILL help you as much 
as we say, keep it and send only 
$3.50, plus few cents postage charges. 

Many books about speaking have 
been written. But this brings you 
a PROVEN method—one you can 
actually apply to your own needs 
quickly, successfully. You are to be 
the sole judge. It must PROVE its 
value to you before you decide you 
want it! Mail coupon, without 
money, now. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., Dept. 383, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Carnegie 


ave ever 
e has 











“Public Speaking and In- 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 383 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, postpaid, PUBLIC SPEAKING AND 
INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINESS, by Dale Carnegie, 
583 pages, clothbound, stamped in gold, for FREE EXAM- 
INATION. If I decide not to keep the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days, at your expense, and I will not be 
obligated in any way. If I decide to keep it, I will send you 
$3.50, plus few cents postage, at end of 5 days. 


fluencing Men in Business” 

offers such concrete aid—backed up 
by so much experience in overcoming 
the problems which have hampered 
other men—that we will send it to 
you, to prove its value, on this liberal 
APPROVAL basis: 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
City.... ROG ccesderienescenastiscestens . 


You need send no money. “Public D) Sheck here if ENCLOSING $3.50 with this coupon, in which case 


For 21 years he has 
specialized in this work. 
Among outstanding or- 
ganizations engaging 

im to instruct mem- 
bers and executives are: 
N. Telephone Co. ; 
Westinghouse ; Phila- 
delphia Chamber of 
Commerce; Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., ete. 

This book is the official | 
text of American Inst. of 
Banking, National Inst. 
of Credit, and has been 
used by other groups all 
over the country. Among 
Mr. Carnegie’s students 
| are many of America’s 
| foremost business men. 


= Speaking and Influencing Men in Busi- 
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BEHOLD THE STENCIL 










































































A crude cutting of a card will make a stencil for a 















































crate. But it has taken fifty years of intensive experi- 
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ence to develop the Mimeotype stencil-sheet, which has 



































brought Mimeographing to a high state of perfection. 


























You don’t know what the Mimeograph can do for you 


























until you thoroughly understand this new improvement 






































and its possibilities. Mimeotype—the cellulose-ester stencil! 





























Better copies, nicer printing of all kinds of letters, forms, 






























bulletins, graphs, line-drawings, etc., are done at high speed 
































and low cost, because of this remarkable development. It 























may make possible new and ‘profitable undertakings, new 



































savings, in your school or business. Stencil printing at its 




















best! For latest particulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
































or consult your classified telephone directory for local address. 
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NEW DEAL: 1933—Orders Flashed, Congress Jumped and 
Acted; 1935—Congress Debates, Dawdles, the President Waits 


Sleigh bells jingled in the back lanes 
of Hyde Park early this week. Villagers, 
peering out of their frosty windows, 
saw a roan horse, a bright red cutter, 
and a big man, his overcoat buttoned 
tightly about his neck. 

As usual Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
smiling. A clear sky, a snowy road, an 
old-fashioned countryside and an old- 
fashioned sleigh were things to make 
the Presidential heart sing. 

Neighbors smiled back. But many 
looked grave when the scarlet cutter 
was out of sight. What lay behind that 
carefree smile? Certainly there was 
plenty to occupy the Presi- 
dential mind. 


Straws: There was an odd- 
ly stubborn. Congress, kick- 
ing over the traces in a man- 
ner that last year’s Congress 
never attempted. Correspond- 
ents were making alarming 
statements. “Only .. . his 
most loyal lieutenants. ..e: 
pretend to think that his 
prestige has not suffered bad- 
ly.” In the Arizona desert, 


a Rip Van Winkle figure had risen. 

Two years previously almost to the 
day Herbert Hoover had surrendered 
his power. Round-shouldered and dis- 
couraged, he left for his California 
home, “to remain there twenty years.” 
Last week he seemed to have plucked 
up hope. On atrip through Tucson, Ariz., 
he gave a long statement to the press. It 
called for currency stabilization (see 
page 33), and it meant definitely that 
Herbert Hoover was back in politics. 
The fact that the Republican ex-Presi- 
dent thousht the time was ripe to raise 
his voice again merited serious thought. 


Things were not as they -had been. 
Administration bills chopped into mince- 
meat by the Senate; a Republican chief- 
tain’s voice crying in the desert. Was 
the New Deal machine slowing down? 

If President Roosevelt cast his mind 
back two years, he conjured up a very 
different picture. Mingled with the 
jingle of sleigh bells he heard the echoes 
of unprecedented huzzahs. The chorus 
of praise that greeted him two years 
ago echoed round the world. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Cardinal Hayes, Nor- 
man Thomas, labor officials, United 
States Steel Co. stockholders, all forgot 

their differences to swell the 
paean. Government leaders 
in France and Great Britain 
added their voices. The new 
President was all-powerful. 


THEN: That Spring of 1933 
Mr. Roosevelt stepped up the 
machinery of government to 
record speed. He could do 
what he wanted; Congress 
dared not hinder him. He 
had promised $1,000,000,000 
of economies. Three weeks 


WIDE WORLD AND INTERNATIONAL 


_ -- The’ President-and the No Longer Obedient Congress: Both Are Playing a Waiting Game 
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Two Years Ago: The Man Who 
Twenty Years’ Rose Up Last 


after he took office, his penny-pinching 
budget director, Lewis W. Douglas, an- 
nounced plans whereby $900,000,000 of 
these savings could be effected. 


Thereupon Mr. Roosevelt went before 
Congress and told the legislators that 
the whole system of veteran compensa- 
tion must be changed. Fearlessly he 
trod on the toes of Washington’s most 
powerful lobbyists—the ex-soldiers. He 
told Congress he wanted a simpler, 
cheaper pension system. Congress 
gave it to him. 


He not only got what he wanted from 
Congress. He got it fast. sar. 13 he 
sent Congress his message on the bill 
to legalize beer. Both houses acted, 
and he signed the new law Mar. 22. In 
quick succession through the legislative 
mill streamed the Emergency Banking 
Bill, the Economy Bill,* and the laws 
creating CCC, FERA, AAA, TVA, 
HOLC, and NRA. Vice President Gar- 
ner summed up the situation: ‘The 
Chief does all the talking for this com- 
pany.” 

Now: The present Congress, with 
almost two months of the session gone, 
has no such list of accomplishments. 
Of the chief items in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program, social security is still in the 
hands of committees in both houses; 
work relief, after passing the House, 
collapsed in the Senate last week. The 
NRA revision faces long delay in com- 
mittee. of 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt wanted speed. Re- 
lief funds, FERA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins told Congress, would be ex- 
hausted early in February. But Con- 


Went to California ‘to Remain 
Week in the Arizona Desert 


gress refused to hurry—obliging Mr. 
Hopkins to make out with the help of 
unexpended RFC and PWA funds. As 
to the social security legislation, the 
President flatly stated that it must pass 
before State Legislatures adjourned. To 
make the legislations effective, State 
laws must dovetail with Federal provi- 
sions. 

In the face of such calls to action, the 
Senate took its time. Last week it at- 
tacked the Work Relief Bill. 


It listened good-humoredly to Huey 
Long’s orations, as it. had done for al- 
most two months. A year ago loyal 
Democrats would have howled at his 
anti-administration rantings. Lately 
they have let him talk. Last week he 
roared and gesticulated. He dashed to 
every corner of the Senate, arguing and 
cajoling. 

The Senate submitted and followed 
his lead. It passed an amendment which 
meant almost certain Presidential veto 
for the whole Work Relief Bill (see 
page 7). 

It again took the bit in its teeth when 
the President’s NRA message arrived. 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, who has 
sponsored all the administration’s im- 
portant labor legislation, introduced a 
non-administration bill. Calling for 
more aggressive handling of labor re- 


‘lations, he declared that Section 7(a) 


had turned out “a sham and delusion.”’ 


Tre bill would rule company-domi- 
nated unions out of the picture. It 
would create a labor board with su- 
preme authority and power equal to 
that of the Federal Trade Commission. 








It would give the majority of workers 
in any plant authority to bargain for 
all workers—a provision directly con. 
flicting with present NRA policy. 


Meanwhile Senators Pat McCarran 
and Gerald P. Nye called for an investj- 
gation to rake the whole NRA over the 
coals. Their resolution cited twenty 
charges against Mr. Donald Richberg’s 
administration. Only parliamentary 
maneuvring shunted the measure into 
the Senate Finance Committee, where 
administration forces felt strong enough 
to smother it. 

At the other end of the Capitol the 
situation was similar. House leaders, 
who up to now have kept their branch 
of Congress well in line, felt a stirring 
in the ranks. Administration men 
looked apprehensively toward the “Se- 
cret 100,” a group of radical Repre- 
sentatives who have vowed support for 
measures too Left Wing for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s taste. 

No meetings of the group have been 
reported, but conclaves were to be 
secret. Many of the faction are said to 
be Southern Democrats disgruntled over 
slow-flowing patronage. Others, being 
first-termers, feel slighted in party par- 
leys. Furthermore their folks back 
home were grumbling for jobs. 


Should this rebellious group feel pow- 
erful enough to cut loose, they would 
fight for bills hateful to the administra- 
tion. Whispers sounded in Capitol cor- 
ridors that the party bad boys would 
yell for the 30-hour week, the veterans’ 
bonus, silver currency legislation, and 
extreme banking reform measures. 


FuTuRE: It was this picture of a re- 
bellious Congress that the President car- 
ried with him to the peaceful snow-clad 
hills of the Hudson valley. Doubtless he 
mulled over on his sleigh rides the parting 
advice of his counselors. Some said the 
time had come for a strong assertion of 
his leadership; for a “fireside chat” 
over the radio. Not since September 
has Mr. Roosevelt talked directly to the 
voters. Other advisers felt no such 
move was needed: Let Congress extri- 
cate itself from its own muddle; the 
Democratic majorities would never dare 
assume the onus of causing the break- 
down of Federal relief. 

In his mother’s hilltop home the Presi- 
dent was not idle. Secretaries, brought 
from Washington, hurried through the 
streets of near-by Poughkeepsie. Tele- 
graph and telephone wires hummed in- 
cessantly. Everything that went on in 
the capital was promptly reported at 
Hyde Park. 

But Mr. Roosevelt played a waiting 
game. Senators, he knew, listened al- 
ways to the voter’s voice. What would 
be the reaction to last week’s events on 
the Senate floor? The first letters and 
telegrams to reach Senators indicated 
that constituents were not well pleased. 

The master politician of Hyde Park 
showed neither concern nor satisfaction. 
Decision could wait, but the snow might 
not.- There would be time enough to 
act when he got back to Washington. 
Meanwhile the scarlet cutter stood ready 
and the roan horse was rarin’ to go. 
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WORK RELIEF: Senators Court Presidential 


Veto on Wage Amendment; Then Change Their Minds 


Several noble Senators almost lost 
their chances to vote on the Work Re- 
lief Bill last week. 

Three children were the cause. The 
trio, two girls and a boy, were zoom- 
ing over the labyrinthine pavements 
outside the Capitol. Their roller skates 
hummed as they whisked around cor- 
ners. Suddenly, before them beckoned 
an unguarded door—the door to high 
adventure. They slipped inside. 

Down a long flight of steps they 
clumped, into the shadowy tunnel 
which connects the Capitol and the 
Senate Office Building. Right in front 
of them stood one of the two small 
toy-like monorail cars which ferry the 
Senators back and forth. Stifling 
giggles, the children crept forward. 
They planned to hang on to the car and 
get a tow through the concrete-floored 
tunnel. But the operator saw them, 
left his post, and gave chase. 

Meanwhile buzzers in every Sen- 
ator’s office vibrated twice. It was 
the signal that a vote was about to be 
taken in the chamber. The legislators 
hurried to elevators, thence to the sub- 
way. The first car started for the 
Capitol with a capacity load. Tail- 
enders waited for the second car. But 
it didn’t come. Instead, far down the 
tunnel echoed screams and angry 
shouts. 

When they finally burst breath- 
lessly into the Senate chamber, the tail- 
enders found they were just in time for 
the line up. The vote was on the 
question of how Uncle Sam will feed 
jobless workers this coming year. 

The three plans: 

Work relief plan proposed by President Roose- 
velt. Cost, $4,000,000,000 per year. Benefits 
contemplated, $50 a month for 3,500,000 workers. 
Advantages, necessities of life provided and self 
respect preserved for depression victims. 

Dole sponsored by Senator Alva B. Adams, but 
not brought up in the Senate. Cost, $2,000,000,000 
per year. Benefits contemplated, direct charity to 

meet the needs of the destitute. Advantages, re- 
duced cost to the Federal Government. 

Work relief with rates of pay equal to rates paid 
by private industry, sponsored by the American 

Federation of Labor. Cost, roughly estimated to 
exceed $6,000,000,000 for the same volume of work 
provided by the administration measure. Bene- 
fits contemplated, government backing for pre- 
vailing industrial wage scale 
Senators voted on whether they 

would tack Senator Pat McCarran’s 
prevailing wage amendment onto the 
administration measure. Huey Long, 
keen for the amendment, buttonholed 
undecided colleagues, rounded up anti- 
administration votes, and finally won a 
victory for the change—44 to 43. 

Paradoxically, most advocates of the 
cheaper dole, including Senator Adams 
himself, voted for the prevailing wage 
provision, the most expensive plan of 
all. They reasoned that the amendment 
would knock Mr. Roosevelt’s plans into 
a cocked hat. With the administration 
disorganized, their plan would have a 
better chance of passing. 

Next day administration leaders re- 


committed the bill—sent it back to the 
Appropriations Committee for further 
consideration there. To pass the bill 
with the prevailing wage amendment, 
declared Senator James F. Byrnes, was 
useless. President Roosevelt would veto 
it. 

Mr. Roosevelt sat back and waited. 
If the public wanted work relief, Sena- 
tors would soon find out. 


® 
PIONEERS: Pappy Decides It’s 
Time to Be Pulling Up Stakes 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings... 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


Until last week Walt Whitman’s 
words didn’t mean a thing to a family 
32 miles northwest of New York’s soot- 
grayed canyons. The Conklins weren’t 
the reading or the marching kind. 
Though they could easily see Manhat- 
tan’s pointed towers from their Ramapo 
hilltops, they had no interest in Broad- 





way openings, subways, or the city’s 
millions. 

The Conklins seldom saw a dollar, old 
or new. Without benefit of monetary 
systems or modern conveniences, they’ve 
gotten what they wanted out of Rock- 
land County’s mountains for 150 years. 

A sturdy cabin built in 1779 by Ram- 
sey Conklin’s grandfather gave the clan 
shelter. In the woods they trapped 
rabbits and ’coons. Hampers and fruit 
baskets made of hand-dried swamp 
maple they bartered at Ladentown’s 
general store. In exchange they got 
lamp oil, rubber boots, sugar, and shiny 
black high shoes for the women folk. 
They never owned title to their land, 
never paid rent or taxes. They were 
squatters all the way back. Let the 
more adventurous march. 

One by one, 40: or 50 neighboring 
hillfolk recently moved out, after re- 
ceiving payment from the State for 
abandoning their homes. The Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission was clear- 
ing a path for a large artificial lake. 
But the Conklins were stubborn. They 
wouldn’t take State money, and they 
wouldn’t move. 

Last week they changed their minds. 
Dynamite planted by CCC workers to 
blast stumps away sent the Conklin 
potato patch heaving skyward. “We 
must march, my darlings’’—to make 
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way for a lake for the city folk: 
March! March! 

Water began creeping over the Conk. 
lin’s south pasture. Explosions shat- 
tered the cabin’s makeshift windows, 
Pappy Conklin, 62 years of wrinkles 
and gray hair, called his 6-foot sons, 
Nick, Ted, and Steve. They packed 
their pots and pans, the mattresses they 
use for beds, their trinkets. They sum. 
moned their wives, their cow, two 
chickens, and a half-blind ‘coon dog, 
Down to Ladentown they marched, 
sour-minded, grim. They parked them. 
selves temporarily in an abandoned 
one-room, schoolhouse. 

“There wasn’t never a fright of a 
day like yesterday,” growled Pappy, 
“but today us Conklins has our hopes 
up.” He pointed a lean finger to a 
State-owned shack Boy Scouts some- 
times use “that lays agin the hill be. 
yond that piece of oak and ash.” He 
hopes the State will barter it for the 
cabin it took away. 


* 
EVOLUTION: Tennessee Votes 
To Keep ‘Menkey State’ Title 


“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth... And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness . 

Last week from the Speaker’s rostrum 
of the Tennessee State Legislature in 
Nashville, the fervent voice of 76-year- 
old Dave Ruffin poured forth the pas- 
sages of Genesis. In a gnarled hand, 
Representative Ruffin clutched the Holy 
Writ. He finished reading. He closed 
the book. 

“In 1925,” he thundered, ‘I was the 
man who led upon the floor of this 
House the forces of righteousness which 
placed upon the statute books the Anti- 
Evolution Law of Tennessee... It 
will ruin us if we repeal this statute!” 

A 22-year-old Representative, Cecil 
Anderson, had told the House that “ten 
years of being called the ‘Monkey State’ 
is long enough” for Tennessee. He 
sought repeal of the law. The brashness 
of the young Vanderbilt University law- 
student evoked Ruffin’s outburst. 

When the elderly legislator left the 
platform with his Bible, other orators 


‘argued. For two hours, furious debate 


raged. Then the Speaker of the House 
ordered a vote. 

By 67 to 20 the lawmakers decided to 
keep the statute on the books. Ten- 
nessee remains the “Monkey State.” 


ROOSEVELTS: The President 
‘Relives’ a College Episode 


Bang! 

Secret Service men whipped out serv- 
ice pistols and peered tensely through 
rain and sleet. Then they relaxed. A 
frolicsome Harvard student had thrown 
a torpedo within 30 yards of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s automobile as it 
slowly wound through Cambridge, 
Mass., streets. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Sr. entered 
Harvard’s exclusive Fly Club. He had 
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come to see Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
initiated. Three decades ago he had 
“made” the same club, cutting juvenile 
capers, including a three-day poker 
session in a local hotel. 

Once the club doors closed behind 
the dinner-jacketed members, “Mr. 
Prosidewnt” gave way to “Mr. Roose- 
velit” and “Frank.” Even Secret Service 
agents could not witness the mystic 
rites of the fraternity. 

Although custom decreed each of 
the nine initiates have a bottle of 
champagne to himself, none drank 
hard liquor until the President left— 
past midnight. 


®Interviewed in Atlantic City, N. J., 
prior to her address before a meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of 
women, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt spoke 
to reporters about the Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann verdict: “I was a little 
perturbed . . . The entire trial left me 
with a question in my mind.” Later in 
New York she said: “The only thing 
that troubled me was the conviction 

on circumstantial evidence.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a confirmed foe of capital 
punishment. 

That night the First Lady faced a 
Columbia Broadcasting System micro- 
phone. In her radio talk, sponsored by 
the Selby Shoe Co., Mrs. Roosevelt com- 
pared life in George Washington’s time 
with that today: “The Washingtons 
retired at 2 o’clock. The Roosevelts at 
one o'clock.” 


* Christian D. Frederikson, a laboratory 
worker in Detroit, wanted Mr. Roose- 
velt to become acquainted with his 
views on what’s wrong with the coun- 
try. So he sent the President a 12,000- 
word telegram. Cost: $135. 


KINGFISH: Huey the Harrier 


Steals Thunder From Farley 


Last week Senator Huey Long paced 
the floor of the Senate. “I’m going to 
read from a speech Mr. Farley is going 
to make tomorrow night,” he an- 
nounced pridefully. 

Mingled titters and shouts of disap- 
proval from the galleries and floor 
forced Vice President Garner to gavel 
for silence. Senator Long, all knew, 
had girded himself for another tussle 
with Postmaster General James A. 
Farley. 


Newspaper ethics are strict on one 
point. A reporter who publishes of- 
ficial information before the date set for 
its release becomes a_ professional 
pariah—a Fourth Estate “‘untouchable.” 

Red-faced with anger, Democratic 
Floor-Leader Joseph T. Robinson leaped 
to his feet. Senator Long’s tactics in 
reading an unreleased speech were out- 
rageous. “There is not a man in the 
press gallery who does not understand 
fully what I am saying!” Three re- 
porters and a special correspondent 
nodded their heads in assent. 

The undaunted Kingfish explained 
succinctly: “I am no newspaper man.” 

Earlier in the day Mr. Long had 
Slurred Mr. Farley; the President’s 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Conferred with Attorney General Cummings 
to consider possible legislation growing out 
of the Supreme Court's decision on the 
gold cases (see page 33). 

Signed the Connally “Hot Oil’’ Bill making 
it illegal to ship oil produced in excess of 
quotas across State lines. 

Conferred with Rexford G. Tugwell, who 
said he would remain in his post as Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

SENATE: 

Received Senator Wagner’s Labor Bill (see 
page 5). 

Confirmed President Roosevelt’s nomination 
of Frank R. McNinch as chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Time in debate: 21 hours, 45 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Received bill proposing the establishment of 
an Intermediate Industrial Credit Corp. 
authorized to issue government-guaranteed 
debentures up to $1,000,000,000 for indus- 
trial financing. 

Time in debate: 24 hours, 16 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Commerce Department announced 
that retail sales in the United States had 
increased $3,511,000,000 or 14 per cent, in 
1934 over 1933. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Oil Administrator Ickes ruled that filling 
stations contracting to sell only the gas- 
oline of one oil company were subject to 
the provisions of the oil code. The order 
affects about 100,000 stations. 

The Science Advisory Board received an or- 
der from Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
to analyze airship construction and make 
recommendations for future building plans. 

Federal Housing Administrator Moffett ap- 
proved FHA insurance of the first private- 
ly financed low-cost housing project. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 20) 
37,649,401.53 

,870,156.95 

Balance ,618,429.04 
Deficit, fiscal year $2,195,631,325.02 
PURMG GO oo vissicecccieesss $28,496,494,196.45 


Receipts 
IKxxpenditures 





close friend and Cabinet officer, as “a 
common, ordinary, unscrupulous crook.” 
Now he set out to prove Genial Jim 
wanted to hide behind Presidential 
coattails. 


As evidence of coattail-hiding, the 
brown-suited, grimacing Senator point- 
ed to the first part of the Postmaster 
General’s prepared speech. In it Mr. 
Farley argued that attacks on Cabinet 
members actually were disguised mud 
pies flung at Mr. Roosevelt. 


“He’s going to be kicked out of the 
Cabinet as sure as two and two make 
four,” Huey promised. 


In making this statement, the Sen- 
ator had in mind the resolution he 
rushed through the Senate to investi- 
gate Mr. Farley’s connection with the 
letting of building contracts. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
though never a Farley fan, came to 
‘the Postmaster General’s support. He 
insisted his department had never 
found any Farley-inspired irregulari- 
ties in PWA contracts. 


To this unexpected defense the King- 
fish replied with sardonic mirth: “I’ve 
accomplished the miracle of making 
Harold Ickes speak well of Farley. 
That’s something. It seems this Valen- 
tine spirit has grown up in the political 
sphere and led to political wooing 
among: Cabinet officers.” 

Meanwhile, the object of Mr. Long’s 
harrying. shortened his Florida va- 
cation “by four days. In Peoria, IIL, 
after glad-handing his way through a 
royal Democratic welcome, Mr. Farley 
delivered his Washington’s Birthday 
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address, unmindful that parts of it had 
received premature publicity. 

Asked for his reaction to Senator 
Long’s flagrant “breach of confidence,” 
he replied: “I smiled when I read it.” 






NEW STATE: County in Indiana 
Moves to Put Itself on Map 


Indiana’s Professor-Dictator-Gover- 
nor Paul Vories McNutt smiled indul- 
gently when he heard of Lake County’s 
latest effort to find itself a place in 
the sun. 

For years Lake County, the steel- 
mill and oil-refinery center of the 
Hoosier State, has been trying to get 
special concessions for the United 
States Steel Corp. and the Standard 
Oil Co., of Indiana, its largest tax- 
payers and employers of labor. Equally 
eagerly Lake has sought to have pari- 
mutuel betting legalized to attract cus- 
tomers from nearby Chicago. 

On both counts rural legislators of 
the State turned thumbs down. 

Last week Lake County representa- 
tives sponsored a bill permitting the 
county to secede from Indiana and 
authorizing Congress to make it the 
country’s forty-ninth State. 

With broad grins, members of the 
Military Affairs Committee approved 
the measure. Then the lower house of 
the General Assembly passed it. 

Governor McNutt’s indulgent smile 
froze. The joke was getting out of 
hand. He called House leaders. Two 
days later, the House voted to with- 
draw approval and postpone action on 
the bill indefinitely. 

But Lake County lawmakers are 
satisfied. They have demonstrated that 
they are not to be dealt with lightly. 










































LABOR: A.M.A.’s Mr. Johnson 
Answers NRA’s Mr. Henderson 


Three weeks ago Leon Henderson’s 
Research and Planning Division of 
NRA painted a grim picture of labor 
conditions in the motor industry. 
Silence followed while Detroit manu- 
facturers loaded their guns. 

Last week came the answering salvo: 
Page after page of rhetoric and sta- 
tistics. They appeared in.a letter from 
Pyke Johnson, vice president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
to S. Clay Williams, Chairman of the 
National Recovery Board. 

The Henderson report was a collec- 
tion of “scraps of information ... 
without care and without understand- 
ing,” fulminated Mr. Johnson. 

Some of the joined issues: 

Henderson: The industry wrongly 
considered auto workers over 40 too old. 

Johnson: Since it is one of the 
youngest industries, auto manufac- 
turers ‘must necessarily show a some- 
what younger distribution of ages.” 
Even so, one of the largest company 
payrolls shows 24 per cent of its 
employes are over 40. 

Henderson: A worker’s seniority ap- 
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Showing Why Lake County Wants to Be the Forty-Ninth State 


plies only in the company hiring him 
last. 

Johnson: Seniority based upon 
length of employment in the industry 
rather than with one company “would 
be summarily rejected by ... auto- 
mobile workers.” 

Henderson: Men have lost jobs be- 
cause of speeded-up work and new 
machinery. 

Johnson: “Total man-hours a car 
... in 1934 were greater than... in 
1929, in spite of the fact that the trend 
of the industry since 1929 has been 
toward the low-price car.” 

Henderson: Reduce the work week 
and spread more employment. 

Johnson: A shorter work week 
means lower earnings. 

The auto man’s reply inspired F. J. 
Dillon, general organizer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to descriptive 
phrases: “evasions,” “technicalities,” 
and “confession of the accuracy of 
every charge made by organized labor.” 

Saturday, William Green, A. F. of L. 
president, arrived in Detroit with words 
of peace: “No such plan as starting a 
strike in the great motor industry is 
contemplated.” 

He took a crack, however, at Dr. 
Leo Wolman’s NRA Automobile Labor- 
Board’s plant elections, terming them 
unfair. Up to last Saturday 74,162 
votes had been cast by auto workers. 
A. F. of L. showing was 3,137, about 
4 per cent of the total. Employes’ 
associations blessed by the manage- 
ment registered 8,039, nearly three 
times the A. F. of L. vote. Votes of 
56,715 workers listed no labor affilia- 
tion whatever. 

“We advised our members not to 
vote,” the A. F. of L. tried to explain. 





Examination of the Wolman board’s 
figures showed that only 11.7 per cent 
of eligibles had not participated. 
Giving the A. F. of L. the debatable 
benefit of all abstaining ballots, ob- 
servers calculated that Mr. Green’s or- 
ganization could count on not more 
than 15 per cent of automobile labor. 


U. S. ARMY: From Nine-Tenths 
Of a Soldier to One Per 1,000 


Last week Douglas MacArthur, brisk, 
four-starred United States Army Chief 
of Staff, protested that America’s army 
strength is “so low... that it is a con- 
tinuing menace to the safety of the 
country.” 


Japan, with a little more than half 
our population, has more than 3 active 
soldiers for every 1,000 persons. Tur- 
key, whose wings the allies clipped in 
1920, still maintains an active army of 
7.6 soldiers per 1,000. Little Yugo- 
slavia has almost 10 warriors for each 
1,000 civilians. 

America’s standing army of 118,750 
provides less than nine-tenths of 4 
soldier to every 1,000 persons. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee listened to General MacArthur. 
Then it approved the largest army ap- 
propriation since 1921:: $378,734,448. 
The House later passed the measure, 
which gives President Roosevelt $62,- 
000,000 more than this year, and al- 
lows him to increase the standing army 
to 165,000. 

The new recruits will turn the Unit- 
ed States’ nine-tenths of a soldier into 
a little more than 1 per 1,000. 
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U. Si 4 R.: Ambassador Maisky’s ‘Inference’ Quickly 


Brings Chancellor Hitler to Downing Street’s Door 


In his Kremlin office Maxim Litvin- 
off, Soviet Russia’s wily Foreign Com- 
missar, surveys the web of European 
politics like a fat spider. He moves 
at the faintest fluttering of the German 
fly. 

‘ton weeks ago the Reich blithely ig- 
nored most of the Anglo-French peace 
plan and proposed to discuss with 
Britain only the air accord. M. Lit- 
vinoff got busy. What about Russia’s 
cherished Eastern Locarno and the 
Danube pact to guarantee Austrian 
independence? Both of them were 
sponsored by the peace plan. 

Last week Ivan M. Maisky, popular 
Soviet Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, spoke startling words in 
London. “A fair inference from Ger- 
many’s opposition to a collective se- 
curity agreement in Eastern Europe,” 
he said bluntly, “is that she is con- 
templating the possibility some day of 
being an aggressor herself in that 
direction.” Russians fear that their 
ancient enemy, Poland, plans to give 
Germany the coveted Polish Corridor 
and Silesia,-then with German support 
try to seize Lithuania and Russia’s 
Ukraine. 

The same day the Soviet Ambassador 
handed Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, a note from M. Litvinoff. In 
its polite diplomatic verbiage lurked a 
warning that unless Germany ate the 
whole dinner she could have no dessert: 
“To forget this or that accord, far from 





serving the consolidation of peace, 
might serve as provocation to open vio- 
lation of the agreement by an interested 
party.” 

Germany soon realized her plans had 
*gone awry. Far from separating Brit- 
ain and Fyance, as Germany hoped, she 
discovered she had merely strengthened 
the opposition by arousing France’s 
Communist ally. Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler quickly backed water. He informed 
Downing Street that the Reich would 
discuss all the treaties. 

But in Munich Sunday, lest Germans 
misunderstand his conciliation, Herr 
Hitler blew a lusty toot on his national- 
istic trumpet: “I will never put my 
name to any pact until Germany has 
been granted equality of arms ... We 
declare to anyone, however, that if he 
would take away the liberty of the Ger- 
man people he must do it with force, 
and every man of us will spring to 
arms against force.” 


CULINARY ART: Puree of Cockroach 
Gags Comrades and Party Officials 


“Eshte ili vigoniu!” 

“Eat it or I'll throw you out!” barked 
Serge Sosnin, secretary of the Com- 
munist Party committee in Isaakogorsk, 
a little town 30 miles south of Archan- 
gel. Employes of the railroad station 
restaurant gagged at the soup of 
tarakane (cockroaches) he had pre- 
pared to punish them for serving ver- 


Commissar Litvinoff in Kremlin Office Where He Surveys the Web of European Politics 








minous food. But he forced each mem- 
ber of the staff to swallow a plateful. 


Reports of the affair reached Arch- 


angel officials. Last week they sen- 
tenced Comrade Sosnin to three years 
in jail. Four aides who helped prepare 
the soup got terms varying from six 
months to two years for “political hoo- 
liganism.” ' 


URUGUAY: The Merchants’ Friend 


Claims Victory Over Gauchos 


To Basilio Munoz, 80-year-old Uru- 
guayan rebel, last week brought the 
bitter realization that the revolt against 
President Gabriel Terra was a lost 
cause. The aged leader lay wounded at 
Bello Horizonte, 200 miles northwest of 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazilian officers guarded 
him and it seemed unlikely that the 
white-mustached leader would ever 
again climb into his silver-embossed 
saddle to fight for the gauchos—cow- 
boys. 

Stained by dust and sweat, the rem- 
nants of his weary army were still dodg- 
ing government troops in the northern 
provinces. Relentlessly gray-clad regu- 
lars of the Uruguayan dictator picked 
off stragglers. 

President Terra in his marble-fronted 
residence at Montevideo proclaimed 
victory. The grim ruler, whose policies 
favor business men at the expense of 
gauchos and landowners, suppressed 
opposition newspapers and threatened 
to jail foreign correspondents who had 
cabled reports “harmful for the prestige 
of Uruguay.” 
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HITLER AT BAVARIAN RETREAT March 2, 1935 
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ALL PHOTOS COPYRIGHT PRESSE ILLUSTRATIONEN HOFFMANN FROM INTERNATIONAL 


First a Lonely Stroll in the Mountains and Then Back to His Cottage for a Bowl of Stew With Neighbors: 
In the Berchtesgaden Country of the Bavarian Alps, Herr Hitler Weighs His Destiny and Plays the Host 


NEWS-WEEK has secured first publication rights in America vate life. He is shown on these two pages at his Bavarian 
for these exclusive candid camera shots of Adolf Hitler. They Haus Wachenfels, where he retired early in February to pon- 
constitute the only informal record of the Reich Leader in pri- der Germany’s answer to the Anglo-French peace proposal. 





March 2, 1935 HITLER AT BAVARIAN RETREAT 


Only His Closest Advisers Gather Here: At the 
Right Is Dr. Brandt, Hitler’s Physician-in-Ordinary 


‘Here, Muck:’ Hitler’s Big Alsatian 
Dog Responds to His Master’s Voice 


citi 


Study in Concentration: When the Newspapers Ar- 
rive From Berlin He Is Again the Reich Leader 


In the Solarium at Haus Wachenfels: A Checked Coat End of a Day: At His Writing Desk He 
That Might Be the Envy of the Prince of Wales Works Late, Sometimes Almost Motionless 
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PARAGUAY: Not Even Geneva 
Can Scare the Little Country 


In the 1860s, Paraguay took on Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Uruguay and fought 
for five years until the little country 
was almost depopulated. Last week, on 
the verge of victory over Bolivia at 
Villa Montes in the Chaco, Paraguay’s 
stubborn citizens were ready to take on 
the world. They gave notice of with- 
drawal from the League of Nations. 

Geneva’s diplomats had drawn up a 
peace scheme which called for arbi- 
tration of the dispute, and the establish- 
ment of a neutral zone in the pear- 
shaped Chaco swamp. Bolivia, who was 
losing, accepted. Victorious Paraguay 
declined. Then the League advised its 
members they might lift their arms 
embargo against her opponent. Ten 
nations, including Britain and France, 
complied. 


e 
PORTUGAL: ‘Call of the Bugles’ 


Pleases Reelected President 

Nobody had the energy to organize 
a revolt. Few citizens cared much, any- 
way. So on Feb. 17 a million Portu- 
guese wandered obediently to the polls 
and reelected Gen. Antonio Oscar de 
Fragozo Carmona, the only candidate, 
President of Portugal. 

Most of his enemies were still in 
Spanish exile. Those in Portugal didn’t 
even bother to make up a slate, because 
open elections make it easy for govern- 
ment tellers to toss out opposition bal- 
lots. 

The lean, white-mustached old soldier 
thus gained another seven-year lease on 
the office he has held since 1928. His 
first election followed an army coup 
which had made him Military Dictator. 

Army officers sometimes joke about 
the medals and decorations on his 
breast. The only battles he ever saw 
were a few rebellions—usually polite 
affrays in which opponents, before fir- 
ing, warned each other to take shelter. 

But the spangles of General Car- 
mona’s imaginary exploits dull the pain 
of frustrated ambition. Sixty-five years 
old and married to a fat, good-natured 
woman of 53, he dreams of being a 
great commander. He clings to all the 
appurtenances of military life. 

For two years after his first election 
in 1928 he insisted on living in a bar- 
racks. Today the President spends his 
Summers within the walls of an old 
Lisbon Bay fortress occupied by a 
mixed regiment of artillery and in- 
fantry. “One of my dearest pleasures 
in life,” he once said, “is to hear the 
call of the bugles at daybreak.” Were 
he Napoleon, he would be happy. 

He leaves most State business to Dr. 
Oliveira Salazar, his energetic and 
monk-like Prime Minister. Every Portu- 
guese knows that it is the former ec- 
onomics professor who runs the coun- 
try. They don’t like the Premier. The 
thin, ascetic bachelor seldom makes an 
effort to be charming. But everybody 
admits he works tirelessly and honestly 
for his country. 
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President Carmona, Winner of 
Portugal’s One-Man Election 


To put over unemployment insurance 
he didn’t hesitate to call out the troops. 
Employes and employers, who at first 
resisted the insurance scheme, now like 
it. Salazar has kept the budget bal- 
anced for six successive years. He has 
carried out an ambitious scheme of road 
building and public works, and reduced 
unemployment to 16,000 in a population 
of 6,300,000. 

Portugal’s principal exports are 
wines, fish, and cork. The port wine 
industry centers around the shallow 
River Douro which flows past white, 
palm-shaded Oporto in northern Portu- 
gal. From the brown river and its tribu- 
taries rise terraced vineyards where 
red and yellow grapes glow in the sun. 

Picked in September or October and 
crushed in stone vats by barefooted 
peasants, the grapes turn into wine 
which vintners decant into huge casks. 
Each cask is hoisted on a quaint two- 
wheeled cart. Oxen with 6-foot horns 
draw it to railroads or to the square- 
sailed river boats which carry it to 
Oporto to be aged for ten years. 

Fisher folk, following the tradition 
of Portugal’s great explorers Vasco da 
Gama and Bartholomew Diaz, have 
sailed their 30-foot open boats all the 
way to Brazil. They are a proud group, 
organized like a guild. The men, unlike 
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most of their compatriots, shave daily, 
The women are handsome and husky, 

Usually their high-prowed little craft 
cruise within 50 miles of the coast. Af. 
ter netting huge schools of sardines, 
the sailors drive home in twilight with 
every inch of their brown and blood- 
red sails drawing. Smashing through 
the surf, they slam their boats onto the 
beach. Flares spring up in the dark- 
ness. Teams of ten oxen draw the 
craft above high water. Then the fish- 
ermen toss their silvery catch into q 
great pile and auction it off to cannery 
buyers. 

Portugal’s cork, 55 per cent of the 
world total, comes from the southern 
section. Twenty years must elapse be- 
fore the first cut can be made in cork 
trees’ thick gray bark, ten years more 
before the second. 

Natural products plus high taxes 
have enabled Dr. Salazar not only to 
keep his finances in the black but to 
show a surplus this year of 1,500,000 
escudos ($75,000 currently) on a $1, 
600,000 budget. While the President 
listened to his bugles last week, the 
shrewd Premier, without any fanfare, 
laid plans to insure the Treasury seven 
years more of solvency. 


* 
FRANCE: ‘Golgothd Evokes a 
Challenge of Swords at Dawn 


Fifteen years ago a swank gentle- 
man describing himself as T. R. Zann, 
Professor of Music, registered at the 
Hotel Belleclaire, New York City. Soon 
afterwards, a block and tackle hoisted 
a piano case to an upper room. Strange 
sounds issued from it—coughs, sniffs, 
snorts, grunts. Next morning Mr. T. 
R. Zann called for two three-minute 
eggs, warm milk, dry toast, and fifteen 
pounds of raw meat. 

The bellboy’s eyes bulged when he 
brought up the order. In the parlor 
sat a full-grown lion. 

Downstairs the manager tore his 
hair. While Harry Reichenbach, master 
press-agent, smiled complacently, re- 
porters stormed the hotel and wrote 
front-page stories. Eight days later a 
film, “The Return of Tarzan,” ap- 
peared on Broadway. 

Press agents still function behind 
scenes. Last week Bertrand de Jouve- 
nel, film critic of Vu (Seen), a weekly 
review, “planned” the movie “Gol- 
gotha.” That gave the director, Julien 
Duvivier, an opportunity. He dashed 
off letters to the newspapers denounc- 
ing the handsome critic as a modern 
Judas. The 6-foot critic challenged M. 
Duvivier to a duel. 

The director knew that de Jouvenel’s 
doings always made good copy. The 
journalist, a son of a former Senator 
and French Ambassador to Italy, star- 
tled Paris by falling desperately in love 
with his stepmother, Colette, the fa- 
mous French writer. 

There was an international angle to 
last week’s duel furor. Young de 
Jouvenel is now the husband of the 
former Martha Gellhorn, tall blond St. 
Louis society girl and novelist. Both 
French and American newspapers 
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snapped up the story. De Jouvenel de- 
manded swords at dawn in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

For two days M. Duvivier, an ag- 
gressive man 5 inches shorter than his 
prospective opponent, snorted defiance. 
Then he began to air his contempt for 
the “buffoonery” of duels. The seconds 
conferred in Weber’s cafe. 

Over cups of coffee laced with rum, 
they decided that M. Duvivier should 
decline the challenge. “I never ex- 
pected such a cowardly refusal!” cried 
M. de Jouvenel. ‘The next time I see 
him I’ll slap his face!” 

“Golgotha” portrays the life of 
Christ. 


AUSTRIA: Proud Kathi Sells 
To Keep Wolf From Her Door 


In the days when Vienna was gay, 
Emperor Franz Josef used to rise at 
4 A.M. and pull on one of his 58 gor- 
geous uniforms. He would stroll through 
the formal park of Schoenbrunn Castle 
and rap on the green gate of an old- 


fashioned villa. Within, he breakfasted 
on two unbuttered rolls with Mme. 
Katharine Schratt. 

The idea was the Empress Eliza- 
beth’s. The beautiful brunette Empress 
loathed her husband. Intellectual, un- 
conventional, and touched by the mel- 
ancholy of her mad Bavarian family, 
she found his methodical mind and love 
of etiquette boring. She preferred reck- 
less horsemanship and naughty little 
trips with noblemen. Her favorites were 
Count Julius Andrassy of the flaming 
mustache and black curls, and Capt. 
“Bay” Middleton, a Scotsman whose in- 
discretion won him the nickname Wil- 
liam Tell. She turned up constantly at 
obscure hotels, registering as Mrs. Meg- 
aliotis. Finally she thought of Kathi 
Schratt, the buxom, comfortably clever 
Viennese actress. She would: keep the 
stodgy Emperor occupied. 

Old Vienna got many laughs out of 
the imperial lover’s breakfast: the tall, 
tawny-mustached man in brilliant 
white, gold, and scarlet uniform, and 
across the Biedermeier table his plump 
friend in a velvet court gown whose 
long train swirled around her chair. 


Queen Mary, Careful Shopper, Who Last Week Ordered Some 
‘Woolies’ for the King to Be Sent to the Palace on Approval 


Since her protector died in 1916, 
Mme. Schratt has figured little in Vien- 
nese life. Evil days began for her after 
the war when the Socialists canceled 
her pension. 

Last week penury brought her into 
the news once again. The Bieder- 
meier furniture was for sale. 

Pride had kept her poor. If the 
erect, white-haired, 78-year-old woman 
would listen to the publishers who still 
storm the green gate of her villa to 
buy her memoirs, she could be wealthy. 
But she has always refused to write 
them. 


. 
BRITAIN: 


Shooting at the Arms Racket 


MacDonald Starts 


Britain is sick of seeing its dirty 
linen hanging on the clothesline of 
Senator Nye’s Munitions Investigation 
Committee in Washington. His Majes- 
ty’s government decided last week to 
conduct its own probe into the arma- 
ments racket. Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald announced the appointment 
of a Royal Commission of Inquiry to 
consider the doings of such firms as 
Vickers-Armstrong and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

The “peace ballot” helped force the 
Tories’ hand. The ballot, circulated 
in Britain by the League of Nations 
Union, asked for a vote on the aboli- 
tion of private arms manufacture. 
Out of 1,700,000 votes, 1,595,000 were 
affirmative. 

The chairman of the new commission 
is Sir John Eldon Bankes, 80, pleasant, 
retired Lord Justice of Appeals. Other 
members include Sir Philip Gibbs, thin 
little author and war correspondent, 
and Dame Rachel Crowdy, dark-eyed 
crusader against opium. No Laborite 
name appears on the list of seven. 

Despite unofficial exposes, few 
Britons know much about their arma- 
ments firms. They got a hint last year 
when Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M. P., re- 
vealed that Vickers advertised tanks 
in German newspapers. Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, Vickers chairman, explained 
that the advertisements were aimed at 
clients in South America. Later France 
protested against the sale of 80 Arm- 
strong-Siddeley airplane motors to the 
Reich. The British Foreign Office 
hushed the matter up. 

Britain’s investigators lacked two 
important powers the Nye committee 
enjoys. Mr. MacDonald admitted that 
members will have no authority to 
compel the government to produce 
documents or to question witnesses 
under oath. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: King’s ‘Woolies’ 
On Approval; The Prince Is ‘Mortal’ 


That inveterate shopper Queen Mary 
strolled six miles through the exhibits 
of the British Industries Fair in London 
one day last week and picked up 24 
handbags. She lingered entranced by 
hats elaborately laden with South 
African ostrich - feathers. Then she 
went home to Buckingham Palace. 

Next day Her Majesty was ‘back 
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again. At a booth of men’s woolen un- 
derwear she selected several sets to be 
sent to the palace on approval. “I think 
the King would like them,” she told 
the clerk. Britons suspected the King’s 
back was up. Last year when Queen 
Mary bought four sets for her rheumatic 
husband, she bought them outright 
without waiting for the royal approval. 


® The Prince of Wales found ceremony 
dogging him on his holiday in Budapest. 
He finally took refuge from his admirers 
in the Turkish bath of the Hotel Gellert 
and refused to emerge even for his tea. 
That evening, when he left a night 
club, a cloakroom attendant bowed and 
bobbed. “Stop calling me ‘Your Royal 
Highness,,’”’ said His Royal Highness 
testily, “I’m just mortal like you.” 


ITALY: 10.000 Soldiers Sailing 
For Africa ‘Look Like War 


A tall figure in the olive green, gold- 
epauletted uniform of a Lieutenant 
General stood on a Naples dock last 
week while young Italian militiamen 
shuffied onto the liner Vulcania. It was 
Crown Prince Umberto. His job was to 
see that troops embarked promptly on 
an African adventure. 


The Vulcania steamed down to Sicily. 
There more young men clad in tropical 
khaki uniforms and pith helmets 
climbed aboard. By the end of the week 
six ships, including two big transatlan- 
tic liners, were headed toward the Ital- 
ian colony of Eritrea in. northern 
Africa. They carried 10,000 soldiers, 
1,300 roadbuilders and mechanics, 120 
doctors, and equipment and stores for 
a long campaign in a malarial climate. 





When Negradus Yesus, Abyssinian 
Minister to Rome, begged to know the 
reason for the armada, he found Italian 
diplomats too busy to see him. He told 
his fears to a newspaper correspondent: 
“Italy says it is for peace, but it sends 
out all these troops . . . It looks like— 
it looks like war.” 


. 
Seethes 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
With Opposition’s Outbreaks 


Sibinz 


When Premier Boske Jeftich lifted 
the ban on outlawed political parties 
last month and scheduled new elections, 
a few perennial optimists took hope. 
Dr. Vladko Matchek, announced he 
would form impoverished Serb, Croat, 
and Slovenian peasants into an Oppo- 
sition bloc. 

Though a strong Croat nationalist, he 
agreed to drop the Croat campaign for 
separation if the government would 
turn over a new leaf and run the elec- 
tions on the level. 

Last week Dr. Matchek felt he was 
being double-crossed. M: Jeftich’s Serb 
faction was up to its old tricks. In the 
hamlet of Sibinz, southern Serbia, police 
seized three peasant Opposition leaders. 
Charged with slandering the govern- 
ment, the trio was thrown into jail. 

The news spread to clay-plastered 
stone farmhouses in the brown hills. 
Peasants in tight woolen breeches, 
blouses, and bright sashes swarmed into 
Sibinz armed with pistols and clubs. 
Massing before the low wooden guard- 
house of the gendarmerie, they demand- 
ed the prisoners be freed. An officer 
ordered them to disperse. A drunken 
peasant beat him over the head. Guns 
barked. Three troopers fell wounded. 
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Publisher Shoriki (Left) Was Stabbed Last Week Because It Was Con- 
sidered Unpatriotic for Him to Sponsor Babe Ruth’s Tour of Japan 








Their comrades fired into the crowd 
killing seven. 

In other hamlets and villages police 
broke up Opposition rallies. Resulting 
riots brought the death toll to sixteen. 
Prince Paul, chief Regent, appealed for 
peace until election day. “If the people 
will only have patience to wait unti] 
May, I am sure they will all have equa] 
opportunity to participate in the ap- 
proaching elections.” 

Dr. Matchek sneered. The coming 
elections, which do not provide for a 
secret ballot, afford plenty of chance 
for fraud. 


JAPAN: Publisher Stabbed for 


Bambino’s Money-Making Tour 


Matsutaro Shoriki, publisher of Yo- 
miuri Shimbun, Tokyo’s third largest 
newspaper, prides himself on being an 
easy touch. Almost anyone’s hard-luck 
story starts his hand toward his pocket. 
Yet the middle-aged jujitsu expert can 
be tough when petitioners become too 
pressing. 

He strolled last week toward the steel 
and concrete building which houses his 
Yomiuri Shimbun. From the doorway 
leaped a wild-eyed young member of 
the Bushinkai, a reactionary society of 
jobless youths who live by blackmailing 
capitalists. Whipping out a dagger, he 
slashed the publisher’s neck, wounding 
him seriously. 

Later the youth surrendered to police. 
He disclosed a long list of grievances. 
Gossip connected Mr. Shoriki to last 
year’s financial scandal which turned 
the Ministry of Viscount Makoto Saito 
out of office. The young terrorist also 
grieved over the publisher’s sponsor- 
ship of Babe Ruth’s tour with a group 
of American major-league ballplayers 
through the island empire last Fall. 

This tour, the would-be assassin ex- 
plained, took money out of Japan. The 
Babe and his colleagues played seven- 
teen games before crowds which often 
totaled 65,000 (an American world se- 
ries average). Fans paid from 15 to 50 
cents apiece. Of the total, Ruth reputed- 
ly got 40 per cent. 

Mr. Shoriki also raked in profits. To 
read reports of each Yakyu (ball game), 
Japanese bought his paper, skyrocket- 
ing a regular circulation of better than 
500,000. Fans pored over accounts of 


*Japan’s sandal-shod teams and the ex- 


ploits of Ruth, the God of Swat. Agents 
in the stands sold 60,000 monthly sub- 
scriptions to the paper. 

As contests, the games were flops. 
Geisha girls, clad in bright baseball- 
figured kimonos, shrieked encourage- 
ment to their favorites. Male fans 
bawled “Shikkariyare!” (Go to it, kid!) 
and “Shimareyo!” (Look out for that 
bird!) Yet the Westerners usually 
batted in ten or fifteen runs to swamp 
the native teams. 

“They’re nice little ball players but 
they can’t hit the old onion,” commented 
the Babe on the conclusion of the tour. 
Last week, hearing of the stabbing, he 
sent off a cable urging the publisher to 
“keep your chin up.” 
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LAWRENCE: Alias Ross or Shaw, 
A Bookish, Retiring Adventurer 


Mar. 1 a private in the British Royal 
Air Force retires from active service. 
Ordinarily this would not be remark- 
able. But the private happens to be 
Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw, who thirteen 
years ago tired of hearing himself 
called “Lawrence of Arabia” and so 
buried himself in new work and a 
couple of new names. 

Former Col. T. E. Lawrence is a sort 
of military Greta Garbo. His artful 
dodges to avoid publicity have helped 
to make him a public figure. News- 
papers fairly stood on their heads 
when, six months after his first Air 
Force enlistment, England learned he 
had ceased to be Lawrence and had 
become T. E. Ross. 

His leadership in the Arab Revolt 
had injected a bit of medieval romance 
into an olive drab World War. His 
subsequent act, therefore, had to have 
a romantic explanation. Aha! Ex- 
claimed the public. He is a War 
iiinistry spy! He is on Indian service, 
so he must be spying on the Bolsheviki! 
Now he’s gone to Arabia to spy on the 
Turks! 

The announcement that he would 
quit Britain’s army carried on the tale. 
He is a member of the Third Inter- 
national about to embark on espionage 
for the Soviet Government! It is a 
good tale, but it fits in neither with his 
past nor his announced future. 

Aircraftsman Shaw is really going 
to take his 5-foot-5 body to a cottage 
in Dorsetshire. This retreat, he says, 
has ‘two rooms, no bed, no kitchen, no 
drains, but a spring in the garden and 
a feeling of utter peace.” Beds and 
kitchens don’t matter much to Law- 
rence. Since he was 16 he has found it 
quite comfortable to rest his massive, 
fair-haired head on a mattress on the 
floor. Since he was a child he has 
cared for little food except fruit and 
chocolate. Peace and seclusion are the 
things he has always looked for. 

The legends about him are mostly 
untrue. He was not a War Ministry 
spy. When officials found that he had 
secretly enlisted they wanted to fire 
him out of the service. He was in 
India merely because that was where 
his company was stationed. He did 
not spy against the Turks in Arabia. 
In fact, he was in England each time 
the spying accusation bobbed up. As 
for being a Third Internationalist—his 
inclinations and friends are all con- 
Servative. 

His closest friends are Winston 
Churchill, Bernard Shaw, and Lady 
Astor. He has had frequent trouble 
in getting in to see Churchill, for his 
avoidance of publicity goes so far as 
to make him refuse to give even serv- 
ants his name. Therefore those who 
don’t mistake the blue Air Force uni- 
form for chauffeur’s livery decide he 
is merely an impertinent Tommy. 

His friendship with Shaw led to the 
widely popular belief that his admira- 
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T. E. Shaw: When Women Make Eyes He Gets Up and Leaves 


tion for the dramatist was why he 
chose the name Shaw for himself. Like 
the other legends that is also untrue. 
He chose both of his post-war aliases 
—Ross and Shaw—because they were 
short names near the end of the alpha- 
bet. That meant that Lawrence, con- 
fessedly lazy, did not have to hurry to 
the head of the line on pay day. 

He saw Lady Astor frequently four 
or five years ago when he was stationed 
with a flying-boat squad at Catte- 
water near her home in Plymouth. He 
knew the _ sharp-tongued American 
Viscountess well enough to tease her 
that Cattewater was named after her. 
He found her good sport enough to go 
whizzing over the road to Plymouth 
perched behind him on the pillion of 
his motorcycle. 

Lately he has “wrangled” his motor- 
cycles. He persuades the Brough- 
Superior Co. to let him test new models. 
Army life, he admits, taught him that 
gentle art of swiping. As aircrafts- 
man he often delighted his fellow pri- 
vates by supplying them with extra 
food and comforts. He either begged 
them or just walked off—his sharp blue 
eyes little-boy-angelically innocent— 
with the best food or furniture he 
chanced to find in the officers’ quarters. 

Motorcycling at high speeds and 
looking at beautiful printing are his 
only passions. Totally disinterested 
in women, he talks to them as long as 


they treat him impersonally. When 
they start making eyes at him, he 
gets up and leaves. 

A chance to play with type was the 
main reason why he let his friends 
make him publish “The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom’’—the account of his 
Arabian adventures. Typically, he in- 
sisted it be privately printed—so pri- 
vately that originally there were only 
eight copies, of which he destroyed 
three. When he got out a larger—but 
still limited—edition, he designed so 
expensive a book that to pay the pub- 
lisher he was forced to issue a popular 
abridgment, “The Revolt in the Des- 
ert.” 

Writing and reading books and trans- 
lating the Odyssey did not hamper his 
army career. The aircraftsman proved 
useful in developing fast motor-boats 
for rescue work in seaplane crack-ups 
and as targets in bombing practice. 

He has always been a great reader. 
One legend has him as an Oxford un- 
dergraduate going through every one 
of the 50,000 books in the Oxford Un- 
ion’s library. 

When he enlisted under his pseudo- 
nyms Air Force education officers 
stared. His learning seemed all-em- 
bracing. An examiner asked him if 
there was any subject on which he was 
weak. 

“Yes,” answered Lawrence, “polish- 
ing officers’ greasy boots.” 
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MELLON: The Ex-Secretary of 
The Treasury Strikes Back 


“My definition of the ideal client,” 
said Frank J. Hogan shortly after he 
successfully defended Edward L. Do- 
heny in the oil scandals cases, “is a 
gentleman of unlimited resources who 
is really scared.”’ 

Last week in Pittsburgh Mr. Hogan 
had an unscared client with unlimited 
indignation—Andrew W. Mellon. Be- 
fore three commissioners from the Unit- 
ed States Board of Tax Appeals, Mr. 
Mellon brought an action to clear him- 
self of government charges of fraud. 

Attorney General Homer T. Cum- 
mings made the first accusations a year 
ago, when he asked the Pittsburgh 
grand jury to indict the former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Mellon, the 
government charged, had falsified his 
1931 income tax return and owed the 
government $3,089,261 in taxes and 
penalties. After the grand jury refused 
to indict, Mr. Mellon instituted the pro- 
ceedings on which hearings began last 
week. He insists that far from being 
indebted to the government, he is en- 
titled to $139,045 in tax refunds. 

In his opening address, Mr. Hogan 
applied himself to a disclosure of his 
client’s charitable instincts: Mr. Mellon 
long had planned to give the nation an 
art gallery (see page 23). “God,” 
vowed Mr. Hogan, “doesn’t place in the 
hearts and minds of men such diverse 
and opposite traits as these; it is im- 
possible to conceive of a man planning 
such benefactions as these and at the 
same time plotting and scheming to de- 
fraud his government.” 

But Robert H. Jackson, curly-headed 
general counsel to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, promised to show details of 
Mr. Mellon’s stock sales in which ‘“no- 
body profited and nobody lost except 
the government of the United States.” 

Mr. Hogan attempted to establish a 





‘Politics’ Was His Answer to 
the Government’s Charges 


motive of Democratic political perse- 
cution against the Republican ex-office- 
holder. The attorney called Deputy 
Commissioner Charles T. Russel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to testify for 
Mr. Mellon. Reluctantly Russell ad- 
mitted that the bureau had not sent 
Mr. Mellon notice that the government 
challenged his 1931 income tax until 
after newspapers informed him of Mr. 
Cumming’s accusations. 

The rest of the week Howard M. 
Johnson, pale-lipped, occupied the 
stand. For twenty years at his alumi- 
num desk in the Mellon National Bank 
he has handled all Mr. Mellon’s financial 
transactions. Unwillingly he admitted 
that Mr. Mellon, who blamed the de- 
pression on short sellers, himself made 
two short sales in 1931. A “lapsus 
linguae” (slip of the tongue), com- 
mented the 79-year-old financier, ex- 
plaining his sales were not short as he 
owned twice the amount of the stock 
he sold. 

Then as Mr. Mellon closed his eyes 
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Mr. Mellon: An Unscared Client 


With Unlimited  Indignation 

in boredom, Mr. Jackson persistently 
drew from Mr. Johnson details of vari- 
ous other stock sales. Most interesting 
to the crowded court were the bank 
stock negotiations. A Federal law for- 
bids members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, of which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is ex-officio member, to own 
bank holdings. The day before he took 
office in 1921, Mr. Mellon sold his $10,- 
000,000 bank stock to his brother, R. B. 
Mellon, who gave him in return a 
promissory note. 

Its terms provided that A. W. Mellon 
was to receive 5% per cent interest un- 
til the note was paid. No attempt to 
pay the principal was ever made. Mr. 
Mellon received interest which in- 
creased, his own witness admitted, in 
direct proportion to the increases of 
dividends on the stock. R. B. Mellon in 
1930 gave the stock to Andrew’s son, 
Paul. From Paul it went into a family 
holding company from which Andrew 
Mellon alone draws interest. 

Mr. Hogan professed himself as satis- 


—— 


A ‘Lapsus Linguae’ Was His 
Explanation of Short Sales 


fied as the government counsel with 
these facts. They proved, he pointed 
out, that his client never regained pos- 
session of the bank stock. ‘The govern- 
ment,” he pronounced, “seems to be 
more interested in political and socio- 
logical attacks than in the $3,000,000 
which it says Mr. Mellon owes the 
Treasury.” 


& 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Jimmy Walker 


*‘Humiliated’ in London Court 


In London Chancery Court Monday 
James J. Walker, former Mayor of 
New York, revealed himself as ‘stony 
broke.” Two American companies sum- 
moned him in an attempt to collect 
bills incurred by his first wife. “I can 
make no offer at this time,’ retorted 
dapper Jimmy, who resigned his office 
in 1932, while his administration was 
under fire. 

“During the time you were Mayor of 
New York you were possessed of con- 
siderable wealth?” persisted counsel 
for the creditors. “No,” retorted Mr. 
Walker, explaining that $15,000 of his 
$25,000 salary went to the first Mrs. 
Walker, from whom he was then sepa- 
rated. 

Since 1933 he has earned $1,200 from 
a series of newspaper articles, the last 
of which was published Sunday. With- 
out other income, he was “humiliated” 
to confess that his second wife, the 
former Betty Compton, has been sup- 
porting him with savings from the 
salary she earned on the American 
stage. 

CONDEMNED: By a Louisville, Ky., 
jury, James Trout, 25, to death for 4 
$433 hold-up. Armed with a pistol, 
Trout robbed Ballard & Ballard Co., 
millers, last Dec. 10. A pre-trial at- 
tempt to compromise on a plea of guilty 
failed when the prosecutor held out for 
life sentence and Trout insisted on ten 
years. So he went before a jury, which 
condemned him under a 1934 law per- 
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Homer Wilcox Jr., Who Shot Out 
Street Lights Near the Scene 


mitting capital punishment for armed 
robbery. 

Fitep: By Mrs. Evelyn Loether, in 
Allegheny County Court, Pittsburgh, a 
$5,000 damage suit against Jimmy Du- 
rante. Mrs. Loether claims that Du- 
rante, making a personal appearance in 
Pittsburgh last week, pranced off the 
stage, down to her seat, and seized her 
“in an unlawful and indecent manner.” 
Schnozzle, she claims, “kissed her left 
cheek, slobbered on her face, knocked 
her hat off her head, and her coat off 
her lap,”” and when she left weeping, the 
audience laughed. 

ASKED: By Peter Paulson of Chicago, 
$25,000 damages from Morton S. Ries, 
building owner. An _  18-inch-square 
chunk of plaster from Ries’s building 
hit Paulson on the head while he was 
taking a bath. “This,” says his lawyer, 
“occurred in spite of the fact that my 
client had a legal and moral right to be 
in the tub at the time stated. The 16th 
of December in 1933 was a Saturday.” 


KENNAMER: Gorrell’s ‘Peculiar’ 
Killer Gets a 25-Year Term 


Last Thanksgiving, when Wesley 
Cunningham peered into a parked car, 
he started something that left Tulsa, 
Okla., dizzy. 

At first Cunningham thought he had 
seen a drunk. He discovered instead 
the body of John F. Gorrell Jr., 23-year- 
old son of a Tulsa throat specialist, 
killed by his own gun. Two days later 
Phil Kennamer, 19, son of the severest 
Federal judge in Oklahoma, confessed 
the killing. Homer Wilcox Jr. con- 
fessed that he, by pure coincidence, 
had shot out street lights at the scene 
of the crime before it occurred. Ten 
days later Sidney Born Jr., another 
well-to-do Tulsan’s son, was found dead 
in his car, 

Police wrote off the Born death as 
Suicide from fear. For they had mean- 
while uncovered a tale of gangsterism, 








drinking, lewdness, and dope addiction 
among Tulsa’s rich younger set. 

So keen was the community’s in- 
dignation that Judge Thurman Hurst 
moved Phil Kennamer’s trial for mur- 
der 60 miles away to the little town of 
Pawnee. There two weeks ago, cow- 
boys, Indians, and Tulsans jammed the 
court for the trial’s opening, eager for 
new thrills. Many families of promi- 
nence were involved. Prosecution and 
defense both avoided detailing activities 
of Tulsa’s younger set. 

To a jury of farmers and filling sta- 
tion operators, the prosecution outlined 
its case. Kennamer had often declared 
his intentions of killing Gorrell. It was 
deliberate cold-blooded murder. 

Aided by some of the best lawyers in 
the State, Kennamer took the stand in 
his own defense. Gorrell had threat- 
ened to kidnap Homer Wilcox’s pretty 
sister, Virginia, the girl Kennamer said 
he loved but who did not love him. He 
tried to dissuade Gorrell; there was a 
struggle over Gorrell’s gun. It went off 


INTERNATIONAL 
Virginia Wilcox: Love for Her 
Was Part of Kennamer’s Defense 


—Kennamer did not know who pulled 
the trigger. 

To this self-defense claim his at- 
torneys added the plea of insanity. 
Phil Kennamer’s father, his associates 
in the lascivious Hi-Hat Club, and his 
lawyers all stated he had always been 
peculiar, a fact well known in Tulsa. 

In rebuttal the prosecution offered 
Kennamer’s high intelligence ratings 
at school and testimony that the boy, 
far from loving Miss Wilcox, planned 
to “get even” with her for spurning him. 

Despite prosecution protests, Judge 
Hurst refused to allow witnesses to de- 
fend the character of Gorrell, the dead 
boy. Despite what seemed to be a 
prosecution agreement to ask only a 
conviction for manslaughter, Assistant 
County Attorney W. F. Gilmer de- 
manded the death penalty. 

But in their seven-hour deliberations 
the jury debated between acquittal and 
manslaughter, finally agreed on the lat- 
ter. Judge Hurst sentenced the non- 
chalant, curly-haired boy to prison for 
25 years. 


SIDESHOW 





Census: In Chicago Mrs. Victoria 
Rurek wanted more money from her 
former husband, Stanley. “How many 
children?” the judge asked. “Three,” 
said Mrs. Rurek. “Five,” said Stanley. 
“Three,’’ Mrs. Rurek insisted, “I ought 
to know.” The judge postponed the 
case until a census could be taken. 


Apvice: On his birthday Solomon 
Rickner of St. Paul, Neb., got up as 
usual at 6 A. M., drank a strong cup of 
coffee, and ate a piece of cherry pie. 
“People would be better off if they 
were more regular in their eating and 
sleeping habits,” he advised. He spoke 
from 114 years experience. 

GAMBLING: In Reno, Nev., Dorothy 
Williams hurried into the Marriage Li- 
cense Bureau with two men. “Which 
is the groom ?” asked the County Clerk. 
Miss Williams shook her head. She 
hadn’t been able to decide. The County 
Clerk tossed a coin. Miss Williams 
wedded Harold Nelson. 

Girt: In Glasgow, Scotland, James 
McGreevey, 28, told his trusting wife 
not to look. He had “a wee gift to 
gie” her. She closed her eyes. When 
she awoke she had an egg-sized bump 
on her head from a hammer blow. 


Mute: Three years ago when John 
Thompson of Pound, Va., went to the 
barn for his mule he found a note. “We 
borrowed Jack, will bring him back 
when we get done.” Last week Thomp- 
son found a sagging skin-and-bones 
“critter” in his barn. Another note 
read: ‘“Here’s your mule as we prom- 
ised. Old Jack is nearly wore out.” 

Toucnu: Eighteen-months-old Richard 
Smack of Muskegon, Mich., can take it. 
His mother fell down stairs with him 
and broke his neck. Then he got pneu- 
monia. No sooner had he recovered 
than he fractured his skull. An explod- 
ing stove burned him severely. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Phil Kennamer: The Elders 
of Tulsa Now Breathe Easier _ 
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Party in Stockholm: Paying Their Respects to Princes 
and Princesses of Sweden at Ball in the Grand Hotel 


INTERNATIONAL 
Party in Washington: Getting Acquainted at Car- 
aline O’Day’s Reception for New Congressmen 
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oe Ships of Trade: University of Washington Crews Pause for Instruc- 
caches’ Launch During Evening Practice on Lake Union at Seattle, W ash. 





THE ARTS 


Brico Waves a 


MUSIC: 


Wand Over a Dream Come True 


Antonia 


Years ago in Oakland, Calif., a little 
girl sat on a park bench listening to a 
band. She watched the conductor, Paul 
Stemdorff, and envied him the com- 
pelling power of his baton. She wanted 
a wand like his to wave and an or- 
chestra all her own. 

Last week, Antonia Brico, who made 
her podium debut five years ago, re- 
alized the second of her childhood am- 
bitions. In New York’s Town Hall she 
conducted her own group of 86 women 
musicians. Dressed in black frocks 
with demure white Buster Brown col- 
lars, the determined feminists played 
Handel, Schumann, and Tschaikovsky. 
Only Elfrieda Mestechkin, concert- 
master, varied the sombre costume with 
two gay white chevrons on her black 
sleeve. Critics felt the new orchestra 
“showed promise.” 

Most members of the orchestra make 
their living as professional musicians 
in broadcasting or concert work. These 
duties often kept a full quota from ap- 
pearing at symphony rehearsals. The 
orchestra will give them no salaries 
until subscriptions for three concerts 
have been sold. In any profits left 
after paying expenses, the women 


musicians will share on a pro-rata 
basis. 

Miss Brico, working with the am- 
bitious group, refused to remark on 
individual capabilities. She made an 
exception of the tympani player, Muriel 
Watson. There, she claimed, was 
genius: “she equals and surpasses 
many men I have heard.” 

Good orchestras are not made over 
night. The Philadelphia organization 
slaved for 35 years under the dynamic 
tutoring of Leopold Stokowski to reach 
its present perfection. Boston’s Sym- 
phony is in its fifty-fourth season; 
the New York Philharmonic Society, 
in its ninety-third. Miss Brico’s musi- 
cians may get encouragement from the 
rapid growth of Hans Kindler’s Wash- 
ington National Symphony, which 
achieved national recognition in the 
short space of four years. 

Last November, fifteen women ap- 
proached Miss Brico and asked her to 
lead them. For months they had prac- 
ticed together; all they needed was a 
conductor. When Miss Brico had col- 
lected a full orchestra, she conferred 
with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 
White House and won the first lady’s 
support. Then she went to see New 
York’s Mayor Fiorello La Guardia and 
his wife, who enthusiastically agreed to 
act as sponsors. The Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York got un- 
der way. 

Miss Brico, now in her middle thir- 
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ties, is no novice conductor. After grag. 
uating from the University of Califor. 
nia in 1923, she came East to study 
piano. Later, she went to Germany 
and persuaded Dr. Karl Muck, once 
leader of the Boston Symphony, t, 
teach her the art of conducting. She 
was his only pupil. Miss Brico grady. 
ated from the State Academy of Musi; 
in Berlin and directed for the first time 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches. 
tra in 1930. She has since conducted 
the Detroit and Buffalo Symphonies 
and at New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
House and Los Angeles’s Hollywood 
Bowl. 


MELCHIOR: Siegfried Singer Gets 
A Sword to Go With His Deer Skins 


Both fire and hammer failed me not 
With stalwart strokes I stretched thee 
out. 
Heiaho! heiaho! 
Heiaho! ho! ho! 
Hahei! hoho! hahei! 


Lauritz Melchior as Siegfried chortled 
the forging song more lustily than ever 
last week on the stage of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House. The singer 
knew he was to get a new sword after 
the performance—in honor of his 100th 
rendition of the Wagnerian hero. The 
largest audience of the current season 
listened. Critics felt Mr. Melchior had 
never been in better voice. 


First World-Wide Radio Broadcast, July 30, 1920, From Marconi Station at Chelmsford Neer London: 
Lauritz Melchior at the Microphone; Marconi’s Assistant, Trost, at Left Leaning Against the Piano 
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After the final curtain, Mr. Melchior 
stepped into a musty little elevator 
packstage and rode up to the “stage 
roof,” @ barren room with bare wood 
floor high above and to one side of the 
stage. There the Danish Consul Gen- 
eral, Georg Bech, presented him with 
a reproduction of an ancient Norse 
sword. Mayor Fiorello La Guardia and 
Manager Gatti-Casazza posed with him 
for news pictures. 

The Siegfried costume Mr. Melchoir 
uses consists of sandals, deer skins, a 
horn, and a sword. The horn came from 
Oscar Bols, a retired German Kammer- 
singer, once popular as a Siegfried. 
The skins came from deer that once 
frisked on Mr. Melchior’s 3,000-acre es- 
tate near Frankfort, Germany. 


Melchior’s great hobby is hunting. 
When the 250-pound singer began to 
make a name for himself in Wagnerian 
opera, he decided the standard outfit 
furnished by costumers made him “look 
like a bear.”” So he shot two deer, had 
the hides treated and lined with a thin 
cloth and made into the Siegfried cos- 
tume. 

Mr. Melchior first sang at the Metro- 
politan in 1925, but not in “Siegfried” 
until the following season. Neither 
debut excited him as much as his par- 
ticipation in the first world-wide broad- 
cast, fifteen years ago. In the Marconi 
station at Chelmsford, near London, 
two artists sang—-Melba and Melchior. 


All radio communications stopped 
for the half-hour broadcast. Marconi 
listened anxiously in Italy. Later in 
the evening, singers, engineers, and 
their guests gathered for a banquet. 
Cables brought praise from all parts 
of the globe. 


. 
ART: Mr. Mellon Admits He 


Owns Ex-Hermitage Treasures 


®In the Spring of 1930 choppy seas 
tossed the S. S. Olympic. Halfway to 
Southampton the telephone buzzed in a 
passenger’s cabin. An agent for M. 
Knoedler & Co., New York art dealers, 
answered. Then through the ether 
raced one of the earliest ship-to-shore 
conversations—arrangements for trans- 
ferring Jan Van Eyck’s “The Annun- 
ciation” from the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad to Andrew W. Mellon’s collection 
in Washington. 


® In the carefully guarded Hermitage, 
meanwhile, Mme. Tatiana Tchernavin, 
the museum’s curator, read a message. 
The museum’s director had signed a 
permit allowing her to remain in the 
Museum after 6, the hour set for all 
employes to be out of the building. 
Further instructions ordered her to re- 
move “The Annunciation” and deliver 
it to an agent from the Foreign Office. 
Also to rearrange the paintings in the 
entire room so that Soviet citizens 
Should not notice the masterpiece was 
gone. 


® Several months later in Mr. Mellon’s 
twelve-room apartment in Dupont Cir- 
cle in Washington, D. C., Van Eyck’s 
masterpiece emerged from many wrap- 
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Raphael’s ‘Madonna of Alba, Which Was Bought by the Mellon 
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Collection From the Hermitage in Leningrad for $1,166,400 


pings. It stood 3 feet high, 1 foot wide. 
For it Mr. Mellon had paid $503,010. 


That was just a beginning. In return 
for Russian art treasures, more than 
six times that amount subsequently 
moved from the Pittsburgh capitalist’s 
purse into the Communist exchequer. 
The Soviet cared less about art—then 
almost its only negotiable asset—than 
about factories, modern machinery, and 
foreign engineering knowledge. Mr. 
Mellon had plenty of factories but not 
enough art. So everybody was happy. 


On the Knoedler agent’s visit to Len- 
ingrad in 1930, he acquired 30 pictures 
from the Hermitage, founded by Cath- 
erine the Great in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Four paintings, besides “The An- 
nunciation,” have gone to the Mellon 
collection. He bought Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna of Alba” for $1,166,400; Bot- 
ticelli’s “Adoration of the Magi’ for 
$838,350; Perugino’s “The Crucifixion 
with St. John, the Magdalen, and St. 
Jerome” for $195,615, and Titian’s ‘‘The 
Toilet of Venus” for $544,320. 

For years Mr. Mellon has denied 
rumors that he owned these treasures. 
But last week in a Pittsburgh court 
(see page 18) the millionaire’s attorney, 
Frank J. Hogan, dragged the cat out of 
the bag. Mr. Hogan also officially con- 
firmed the formation of the Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust. 


Its chief job: To build in Washington, 
after the financier’s death, a gallery 
large enough to house the Mellon col- 
lection and any other masterpieces any- 
one cared to submit. Mr. Mellon’s 60 
or 70 paintings are worth some $19,000,- 


000. The National Gallery in Washing- 
ton admits having been informed un- 
officially that Mr. Mellon planned even- 
tually to erect an annex to the present 
building. 

The Russian source of Mr. Mellon’s 
picture supply ranked at its height with 
the Prado in Madrid and the Kaiser 
Friedrich in Berlin. Although the 
Louvre in Paris and the National Gal- 
lery in London surpassed it in some 
ways, the Hermitage owned the world’s 
greatest collection of Rembrandts. At 
one time it housed 33 authenticated 
works by that master. 

When it owned “The Annunciation” 
it had an eagerly sought painting. For 
Van Eyck, credited with the discovery 
of oil paint, was not prolific. New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum owns 
“The Crucifixion;” a small Van Eyck 
belongs to a private collector. 

Mr. Mellon has two of the eighteen 
Holbeins in America: ‘Prince Edward,” 
son of Henry VIII, and “Sir Brian 
Tuke,” considered one of his finest, 
most sculptural portraits. Connois- 
seurs regard the financier’s collection 
as one of the four best privately owned 
groups in the world. They compare it 
with the Frick, Widener, and de Roth- 
schild collections. 

As for the Soviet, since the first Mel- 
lon sale, it has stabilized its foreign 
credits and now is clinging tightly to 
what is left of its art treasures. Knoed- 
ler for years has been anxious to buy 
a Giorgione. Several times the deal 
seemed almost closed—then Russia 
raised her price. She spurned Knoed- 
ler’s last offer of $1,800,000. 







































SPORT 


SANTA ANITA: ‘Sugar’ Goes to 


Town on the Homestretch 





Saturday in Arcadia, Calif., han- 
dlers eased twenty thoroughbreds into 
a starting gate for the richest first 
prize in horse racing history: the 
$108,400 Santa Anita Handicap. The 
promoters—Charles H. Strub, who used 
to run a chain of painless dental par- 
lors, and Hal Roach of custard pie 
movie fame—beamed at the size of the 
crowd. In the Colonial clubhouse of the 
Los Angeles Turf Club, members gulped 
last drinks at a modernistic bar and 
stepped out on a balcony overlooking 
the track. 

The packed blue grandstand buzzed 
with excited conversation. Spectators 
in the infield had waited nine hours on 
camp stools and beach chairs. One fan 
brought a ladder. At pari-mutuel win- 
dows, bettors laid down $239,335 on the 
outcome. 

Cavalcade, gone lame, was scratched. 
Would popular Equipoise, the horse 
with ten attendants and a schnauzer 
mascot, romp home and surpass Sun 
Beau’s all-time money winning record 
of $376,744? Mate also had a chance 
to become the world’s richest horse by 
just winning this one race. Perhaps 
Twenty Grand, back on the turf after 
two and one-half years of retirement, 
would capture the big prize. Ladysman, 
Mae West’s choice, probably would turn 
out to be a bust. 

They’re off. Ted Clark, a 25-1 shot, 
dashed away like lightning. For a full 
mile he kept his lead, while the favor- 
ites joined the rear guard. Then the 
crowd gasped. In the stretch Ted 
Clark faded and Azucar, a 12-1 shot, 
leaped ahead. Ladysman pounded after 
the leader in a great bid. But Azucar, 
ridden by George Woolf, opened up. 
Cameras caught him crossing the 
line, winning by two lengths. Clocks 
timed him at 2:02 1-5, a new track 
record for the mile and a quarter. 

The crowd howled; few bettors had 
picked the right horse. 

Led back up the track for the post- 
race ceremonies, Azucar, whose name 
means sugar in Spanish, refused a 
handkerchief full of sugar from Miss 
Anita Baldwin, daughter of Santa Ani- 
ta’s pioneer sportsman, gambler, and 
breeder, Lucky Baldwin. While Clem 
McCarthy, who was describing the 
scene for radio listeners, was fumbling 
in his pockets for information about 
the relatively unknown winner, up 
pranced Azucar and knocked both 
broadcaster and microphone to the 
ground. Then the horse dragged a 
glue-fingered stable boy 20 yards and 
sprinted far down the track before 
quieting down. 

Most amazing thing about Azucar is 
that in the early days of his career he 
never won a single race on the fiat. 
His Irish owners, disgusted with his 
record, turned him into a steeplechaser. 
As such Joseph E. Widener imported 
the rangy 3-year-old to this country in 
1931. Last year Frederick M. Alger 
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Jr., Detroit motor millionaire, bought 
the jumping chestnut gelding and 
turned him back into a flat racer. 
Previous to his startling tour below 
the Sierra Madre Mountains last week, 
Azucar had earned only $27,330 in six 
years, 


TENNIS: Jane Sharp Wears 
Rabbit’s Foot Charm io Win 


Unlike men net stars, women players 
get little advantage out of serving. Last 
week, in New York City’s Seventh 
Regiment Armory, Jane Sharp beat 
Helen Pederson in the finals of the in- 
door national championship, 11-9, 6-1. 
Record-keepers revealed that the play- 
ers broke through each other’s service 
fourteen times and held their services 
only thirteen times. 


But Miss Sharp, fully recovered from 
a chest cold that handicapped her earlier 
in the week, showed the greater power 
and the more versatile strokes. Wear- 
ing a rabbit’s foot for good luck, she 
stormed the net and brought off sharp- 
angled volleys. Miss Pederson, es- 
sentially a retriever, wore herself out 
in the first set. 

Like Ellsworth Vines, Miss Sharp 
comes from Pasadena, Calif., learned 
tennis from Mercer Beasley, and pre- 
fers Lester Stoefen as a doubles part- 
ner. Stoefen’s absence on professional 
tour did not hamper her last week. She 
won the mixed doubles indoor title with 
Gregory Mangin. 

She is 21, blue-eyed, and has an es- 
thetic right to wear her flannel shorts. 
During the tournament week she stayed 
with 18-year-old Miss Pederson at the 
Park Avenue home of a mutual friend. 
They helpfully analyzed each other’s 
playing defects. There was agreement 
on everything except Miss Sharp’s habit 
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} ‘ ACME PHOTOS 
Azucar, Who Showed His Heels to Flat Racers at Santa Anita, and 
Hal Roach (Below), One of the Promoters of World’s Richest Race 


of keeping the light on late to read con- 
fession magazines. 

Both hold promise of going places in 
tennis. In early rounds last week Miss 
Pederson eliminated Mme. Sylvia Jung 
Henrontin, France’s second ranking 
player, and Millicent Hirsch, of the 
Bronx. Miss Sharp, ranked No. 6 nation- 
ally, put out Mrs. Dorothy Andrus, 
ranked No. 4. The day before, without 
losing a game, she whipped the young- 
est player in the tournament, 13-year- 
old Helen Bernard, in the record time 
of 18 minutes. 

A few minutes after her New York 
victory Miss Sharp hustled into a mink 
coat and caught a boat bound for 4 
Bermuda tournament. Some day she 
expects to turn professional. 

She gave up a college career for ten- 
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ACME AND KEYSTONE 


Jane Sharp at Rest and at Play: She Also Goes in for Squash, 
Badminton, Golf, Bridge, Sailing, Horseback and Bicycle Riding 


nis-trouping. Her talents range to other 
sports—squash, badminton, _ sailing, 
horseback riding, bicycle riding, golf, 
and contract bridge. Her ankles buckle 
when she tries skating. 

She doesn’t think an athlete has to 
live on a diet. Like Ruth and Dempsey 
She eats juicy steaks but unlike them 
has no waistline problem. 

She likes to drink ice water during a 
match but does not enjoy swimming in 
water of any temperature. When she 
was 12, her father hoisted her onto his 
Shoulders and went wading along a 
Catalina Island beach. He stepped into 
a deep hole and fell, throwing Jane into 
a swift current that swept her along 
like a stick of wood. She went down 


= times before her father rescued 
er, 


SHORTS: Records for Doughnut 


Eating and Clocks for Records 


Last week Alfred S. Howes, 17-year- 
old Brown University freshman, ate 20 
“sinkers” in 18 minutes and 50 seconds 
and claimed the “Doughnut Eating 
Championship of the World.” Roland 
B. Steele, freshman track captain at 
the University of Vermont, took the 
challenge. With 32 friends cheering 
him on, he swallowed 20 doughnuts in 
12 minutes and 38 seconds. After- 
wards he ate his usual supper. 

Howes will try to regain the dough- 
nut eating title this week. He says 
Steele sipped water to wash down his 
doughnuts: “If doughnut eating is to 


“ become a regular sport, we must have 


rules establishing a definite size of 
doughnuts and the quantity of liquid 
that a contestant may drink while he’s 
eating them.” 


Time CiLocks: During 1934 the intro- 
duction of huge clocks in sports arenas 
added a new thrill to track meets. By 
glancing from contestants to the 5-foot 
twirling second hand on the dial, spec- 
tators know when records are being 
broken. Long distance runners also 
sneak looks at the clock. It spurs them 
on. At every meet where a Western 
Union clock has been installed, records 
have fallen. In New York City last 
week, Glenn Cunningham tore off 1,500 
meters in the new world’s time of 
3:50.5, leaving Bill Bonthron and Gene 
Venzke far in the rear. 

Western Union’s 800-pound motor- 
driven timepieces have 12-foot square 
aluminum faces. Western Union rents 
them at $300 the first year; $250 the 
second and third years. Clock custo- 
mers include: New York and Chicago 
rodeos; Holy Cross, Princeton, Man- 
hattan, Temple, and Alabama football 
teams, and the St. Louis Eagles, pro- 
fessional puck-chasers. 
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SURGERY : Unnamed Farmer May 
Be Named in Medical History 


Drama in Lakeside Hospital. 

On a bed in Cleveland’s vast new 
$15,000,000 medical center last week 
lay a 48-year-old Cuyahoga County 
farmer. His luck was out. The de- 
pression had put his name on county 
relief rolls; angina pectoris—the heart 
disease that terrifies the strongest men 
—had struck him. 


In one bedside chair sat the farmer’s 
wife. A second held Dr. Claude S&S. 
Beck, 40-year-old Lakeside staff man 
and one of Western Reserve Medical 
School’s most brilliant surgeons. Had 
Sidney Kingsley, author of the im- 
pressive play about doctors, “Men in 
White,” reported such a scene, dia- 
logue might have run something like 
this: 

Farmer: I guess my chances are 
pretty slim aren’t they, Doctor? 


Doctor: The average man lives 3.5 
years after angina sets in. From the 
severity of your last shock—TI’ll be 
perfectly frank— it’s a matter of days. 


Farmer: Nothing can be done? 


Doctor: I can sever nerve channels 
so that when you have an attack your 
chest won’t feel as if a vise is clamping 
down. Or else we can wait until at- 
tacks occur and then give you an in- 
jection of nitroglycerine—the same 
stuff they use to make dynamite. In- 
side of a minute or two you'll get re- 
lief. But neither of these means will 
cure you. You will die just as surely 
as the 17,000 other people who are 
struck with angina each year in this 
country. 


Farmer: Isn’t there any cure at all 
that’s sure? 

Doctor: None that doctors can guar- 
antee. But there is an operation that 
might possibly work. I’ve performed it 
on 200 dogs over at Reserve. But it’s 
never been done on a human being. 

Farmer: What is it? 


Doctor: First, let me explain some- 
thing about this angina pectoris. The 
heart, as you may know, is nothing but 
a big muscle. In one day’s time it 
pumps enough blood to fill an ordinary 
railroad tank car. To do this tre- 
mendous amount of work it naturally 
requires lots of fuel—food—which it 
gets from a network of small arteries. 
When you have angina these tiny ar- 
teries—for some reason that we don’t 
know—swell and harden. Naturally 
they choke off the heart’s blood supply. 


Farmer: And then? 

Doctor: You die. 

Farmer: But this operation? 

Doctor: Roughly, it consists of this: 
we open your chest over the heart. 
Then we puncture the sac that covers 
the heart. Then we snip the muscle 
that controls motion of your shoulder 
point and attach one of the loose ends 
to your heart. If things work the way 
they have on my 200 dogs, the muscle 
will feed blgod to the heart to make up 
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Alyce Jane McHenry, 10, Being Taken to Dr. Truesdale’s 
Hospital for Operation on Her Upside-Down Stomach 


for the supply cut off by the con- 
stricted arteries. 

Farmer: And I'll get well? 

Doctor: Frankly I don’t know. I 
can’t forecast events in cases as seri- 
ous as this. It is a chance—your only 
chance. That is all. You and your 
wife must decide. 

Farmer: I’m willing. 

Wife: So am I. 

After some such discussion the un- 
named farmer last week became the 
first patient in all medical history to 
have his heart operated on to relieve 
excruciatingly painful and always fatal 
angina pectoris. Successfully the 
patient survived Dr. Beck’s surgery 
and began the slow process of recovery. 
Months, possibly years, will be re- 
quired to estimate the true importance 
of the work. If thoroughly successful, 
it will be one of surgery’s greatest 
triumphs. 

Dr. Beck, broad-shouldered and 6 
feet tall, suggests an all-American 
tackle. But when he might have been 
playing football he was undergoing 
the rigorous routine that medicine de- 
mands of all her disciples. First he 
studied at Johns Hopkins, then at Har- 
vard and Western Reserve. 

His greatest task in his present work 
was inducing in the dogs he used for 
preliminary experiments something 
that approximated angina. This he 
accomplished by putting clamps on the 
heart’s main artery to choke off blood 
supply. 

Whether the dogs suffered the almost 
unbearable pain that strikes men mute, 
Dr. Beck had no way of knowing. Nor 
could he tell whether the dogs had 
an exact duplicate of the angina that 
afflicts human beings. But at least he 
was perfectly able to demonstrate the 


fact that dogs with a choked-off heart- 
blood supply could survive his oper- 
ation without damage. 

Last week reporters and science 
writers besieged Dr. Beck’s home by 
telephone for detailed information 
about the operation. A polite voice 
informed them he “had gone South for 
three weeks.”’ Actually he was lectur- 
ing at Reserve, operating at Lakeside, 
and working in his research laboratory. 


RUPTURE: Little Omaha Girl Hopes to 
Get Straightened Out in Fall River 


Ten weeks ago an ambulance rushed 
Alyce Jane McHenry to a hospital. 
This pretty 10-year-old Omaha, Neb., 
schoolgirl was suffering from a vicious 
racking cough, frequent vomiting fits, 
and severe heart pains. Her chest was 
swollen; her stomach was flat and thin. 
A superficial examination might have 
credited her with tuberculosis, pneumo- 
nia, or heart trouble. 

Instead Dr. Floyd E. Clarke looked 
into the case with painstaking care. 
X-rays of the chest region showed the 
girl’s trouble: she had a ruptured dia- 
phragm. He knew of only one man in 
the country who could repair the 
jumbled condition of the youngster’s 
insides—Dr. Philemon E. Truesdale, of 
Fall River, Mass., one of the nation’s 
greatest abdominal surgeons. 

Last week on a stretcher the ailing 
child quit a train at Providence. An 
ambulance whisked her over the salt 
marshes to Dr. Truesdale’s hospital in 
Fall River’s smart residential district. 
« Funds for the trip, operation, and 
hospital expenses came largely from ef- 
forts of The Omaha World-Herald. It 
began featuring the child’s case last 
St. Valentine’s Day, whipping the story 
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into front-page news. Reporters wrote 
columns about Alyce Jane’s fortitude 
despite excruciating pain. Other tales 
told how her mother, a shop clerk, was 
stony broke. Money began to roll in. 
The biggest chunk came from ap 
anonymous merchant, father of six 
children. Local tradesmen donated a 
radio, baskets of toys, and boxes of 
candy which the child couldn’t eat. 

Meanwhile MHearst’s Omaha _ Bee 
News started a canvass of Omaha doc- 
tors to question the contention of The 
World-Herald, its news competitor, that 
only Dr. Truesdale was qualified to per- 
form the operation. Half a dozen stated 
they would be quite willing to take 
Alyce Jane’s case. 

Last week The Bee News jubilantly 
reported: “The same type of opera- 
tion which Alyce Jane McHenry tray- 
eled 2,000 miles to undergo was per- 
formed by an Omaha surgeon on a 
5-months-old child at University Hos- 
pital Monday. The child was reported 
improving ... There were several doc- 
tors in Omaha who could have per- 
formed the operation .. .” 

Fortunately Alyce McHenry’s malady 
is extremely rare. Between the chest 
(thoracic) and abdominal cavities the 
diaphragm stretches like a drum head. 
On top of this membrane rest the 
lungs and heart. Below sit the stomach, 
liver, intestines, kidneys, and spleen. 

Sometimes the diaphragm gets punc- 
tured before a child is born, more rare- 
ly by injury later in life. When such 
a break occurs the breathing processes 
which inflate the chest and deflate the 
abdomen frequently suck abdominal 
cavity organs into the chest cavity. 
Eight times out of nine this failure oc- 
curs on the left side of the body. 

In Alyce McHenry’s case suction 
tugged her stomach into the thoracic 
cavity and pulled a portion of her in- 
testines along with it. In addition the 
juxtaposition of the intestines turned 
her stomach upside down. These dis- 
placed organs collapsed her left lung 
and pushed her heart out of the left 
into the right chest cavity. Danger 
of strangulation was ever present. 

The operation which corrects this 
state is mechanically simple but in- 
credibly delicate, In such cases Dr. 
Truesdale saws away two ribs and cuts 
a hole in the chest wall. Then his sen- 
sitive, skilled hand gently pushes the 
wandering organs back in their proper 
place. Next he stitches tightly the 
diaphragm rupture. Finally he mends 
the hole he cut in the chest wall. 

Dr. Truesdale, a World War surgeon 
in France and an ardent yachtsman, 
violinist, and antique collector, has 
performed five such operations in the 
past year. His superb skill won him 
an American Medical Association gold 
medal. 

Last week he was cruising with his 
wife on the S. S. Calamares in the 
West Indies. There was no necessity 
for cutting his cruise short since his 
young patient had to first go through 
a rigid pre-operative schedule of ene- 
mas, rest, and meager diet. . This week- 
end when he arrives home in Fall River, 
his patient will be ready for the op- 
eration. 
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VASSAR: ‘Daisy Chain’ Girds 
N. Y. Senators on Oath Bill 


The first four graduates of Pough- 
keepsie’s Vassar College in 1867 were 
such demure young damsels that the 
college’s Officials thought it improper 
to call them Bachelors of Art. Instead, 
they handed them certificates entitling 
them to “the first degree of liberal 
arts.” 

Times have changed. So have Vas- 
sar girls. Last week, in no demure 
fashion, they took a political bull by 
the horns. Before the New York State 
Senate was pending the Students Oath 
Bill, proposed by Senator Joseph D. 
Numan of Queens County. It demanded 
that every student entering a college 
supported by even a small amount of 
State money*formally swear allegiance 
to the United States Constitution. 

The thought of such legislative com- 
pulsion riled the Poughkeepsie stu- 
dents. The bill, presumably aimed to 
keep Reds out of the College of the 
City of New York, would affect other 
universities as well. Promptly the 
Vassar Political Association called a 
meeting. Miss Kathleen McInerny of 
South Bend, Ind., small, red-haired 
president of the association, delivered 
a rousing speech against the proposed 
measure. Prof. Charles G. Post of the 
college’s Political Science Department 
called the bill “a scourge.” President 
Henry Noble MacCracken approved the 
protests. 

Before the rally ended, 868 young 
women had signed a petition denounc- 
ing the bill. To drive their point home, 
the girls decided to carry the protest 
personally to Albany. 

Next morning 80 smartly dressed 
young women swooped down on Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman. He gave them 
hints on political procedure: each girl 
should tackle one Senator. 


Vassar Girls Invade New York Legislature, Protesting the Students Oath Bill: The 
Misses Whitbread, Bliss, and McInerny With Senators Dunnigan and Fearon (Right) 
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In the Capitol the Albany legislators 
—members of the Public Education 
Committee—quavered before the on- 
slaught. Then they became facetious. 
They guffawed: “Here comes the daisy 
chain.” 

The girls stood resolute. Miss Mc- 
Inerny declared the Nunan bill “can 
lead to a regime like Hitler’s.” She 
felt it would spell the end not only of 
free speech but also of criticism. 

Senator Nunan pooh-poohed. Stu- 
dents could “say anything they like” 
after they took the oath: “I’ve taken 
an oath as a legislator but it has not 
restricted my free speech.” Persons 
who receive academic training at the 
State’s expense should take an oath of 
allegiance in return for such benefits. 

This reasoning did not impress Miss 
Jane Whitbread of Larchmont, N. Y. 
She turned up her nose and drawled in 
a husky voice: ‘Why are not motorists 
who use roads built by public funds 
obliged to take this oath? It is un- 
democratic.” 

Then Dr. Edward Mandel, Associate 
Superintendent of New York City’s 
schools, decided an educator might be 
able to talk turkey to the students. 
“Everything I’ve got in the world,” he 
said solemnly, “I’ve gotten under the 
Constitution of this State and nation. 
I should be glad to take an oath of 
allegiance every hour of the day.” 

Senator Nunan nodded approval. 
When the girls finally departed, legis- 
lators sighed with relief and predicted 
the bill would pass. 


“ 
JOHNS HOPKINS: Dr. 


Bowman a Birthday Present 


Isaiah 


On the fifty-ninth anniversary of its 
opening, last week, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity gave itself a present. The gift 
was a new president, Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, to succeed Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
head of the Baltimore institution since 
1929. 
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Like the university’s first president, 
the late Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, Dr. Bow- 
man is a famous geographer. 

Dr. Bowman, 56, was born in Water- 
loo, Ont. His family took him to Mich- 
igan when he was a child. Later he 
came East to study at Harvard and 
Yale. At the end of the World War, 
President Wilson appointed him chief 
territorial specialist of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


. 
PITTSBURGH: ‘Dogberrys’ Flay 


Chancellor for ‘Capriceg’ 

Last week in Pittsburgh stinging 
words flew as thick as the city’s smoke. 

From the Washington office of 
Joseph Mayer, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors, had come a report. Compiled 
by Prof. Ralph E. Himstead of Syra- 
cuse University, Prof. Albert B. Wolfe 
of Ohio State University, and Prof. 
James B. Bullitt of North Carolina Uni- 
versity, it dealt with the dismissal of 
Dr. Ralph E.°Turner from Pittsburgh 
University last June. 

“Eighty-four men of professorial 
rank,” said the report ominously, “left 
the university during the past five 
years.”’ The dismissals, it said, were due 
to “whims and caprices’” rather than 
mature judgment. The blame, the 
three investigators claim, lies with 
Chancellor John G. Bowman, who rules 
the. university as “an autocrat.” The 
Chancellor had dismissed Dr. Turner 
for overliberalism and making fun of 
religion. 

If the report had restricted itself to 
the Turner dismissal it might have 
caused less disturbance. But the pro- 
fessor-critics thought the city of Pitts- 
burgh needed a lecture, too. 

They flayed the sooty city, “with its 
extremes of riches and poverty, its 
unrelieved dirtiness and ugliness, its 
irrepressible industrial conflicts, its 
lack of any integrating principle other 
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than the sign of the dollar.” As to the 
charge that Dr. Turner’s dismissal had 
anything to do with religion, they 
noted that “between the wealth of 
Pittsburgh and the churches of Pitts- 
burgh there is something of a symbiotic 
relation.”” Symbiosis: Close union of 
two dissimilar organisms, usually for 
mutual advantage. 

Immediately Dr. Bowman replied. He 
said he was “not aware” that he was 
“obliged to answer” the charges, but he 
rejoiced that his university builds ‘“rev- 
erence and scholarship’ instead of 
“radical socialism.’’ As for Dr. Turner, 
the Chancellor said: “If I made a mis- 
take it was in not letting him go a year 
earlier than I did.” 

Pittsburgh’s Chamber of Commerce 
termed the report “vulgar, abusive 
slanders.”” The Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette called the professor-investigators 
a “trio of Dogberrys’”—comparing 
them to the absurd, self-satisfied, and 
loguacious constable in Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

In Washington the association’s offi- 
cials were stunned and annoyed that 
Dr. Bowman had made the report pub- 
lic. They said they sent him a copy 
“for factuai corrections,” with a “spe- 
cific request that it be kept confiden- 
tial” until it was released the middle of 
this month. 
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GIVE-AWAYS: This Week; 
The Saturday Home Magazine 


Spreading treacle to catch readers is 
a favorite stunt of British and United 
States publishers. In their fight for 
higher circulation and the higher ad- 
vertising rates that go along with it, 
publishers have given away bicycles, 
washing machines, gasoline, books, 
money, and life insurance. Last week- 
end publishers of 23 great newspapers 
east of the Rockies started giving 
away two sleek new magazine sections. 


Tuis Week: The most impressive of 
the two—This Week—21 publishers 
stuffed inside the fat editions of news- 
papers with an aggregate circulation 
of 4,162,486. The Baltimore Sun, Min- 
neapolis Journal, New York Herald 
Tribune, New Orleans Item Tribune, 
Philadelphia Record, Washington Star, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Boston Herald, 
and twelve other papers used it on 
Sunday. The Chicago Daily News runs 
the feature on Saturday. 


Evidently aimed to compete with 
Hearst’s prosperous American Weekly, 
which has the world’s largest circula- 
tion (5,770,066), This Week has few of 
the Hearst features. Instead of re- 
vealing secrets of Continental beauties 
and forecasting what life will be like 
three millenniums hence, it stakes its 
reputation on expensive fiction by best- 
selling authors. 


In the first issue an initial instal- 
ment of Sinclair Lewis’s new novel, 
“Seven Million Dollars,” leads the 
parade. 

This Week’s first issue also carries 
stories and articles by Fannie Hurst, 
I. A. R. Wylie, Rupert Hughes, Neysa 
McMein, Roy Chapman Andrews, and 
Dorothy Sayers. Its editor is Mrs. 
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In Pittsburgh University’s Skyscraper Home All Was Not Happy 
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William Brown Meloney, formerly of 
The New York Herald Tribune’s maga- 
zine section and still in charge of that 
paper’s home economics department. 

Bright four-color gravure decorates 
the magazine. Full pages of color 
advertisements cost $11,200, full black 
and whites $10,000. 

The idea for This Week belongs to 
Joseph P. Knapp, board member and 
chief owner of Crowell Publishing Co, 
(Colliers, Country Home, Woman's 
Home Companion, American Magazine) 
and Raymond Gilleaudeau, his Man 
Friday. Primarily they wanted to 
bring into commercial prominence a 
color process developed and owned by 
their Alco-Gravure, Inc. 

The two men approached publishers: 
if enough advertisers could be found 
who wanted to buy into This Week's 
lush field, the magazine wouldn’t cost 
publishers a cent. In fact they might 
even make money on it by sharing in 
profits. If advertisers held off, the 
publishers had to stand cooperatively 
responsible for the magazine’s stagger- 
ing story bill, its 265 tons of coated 
paper, and its 80,000 pounds of ink 
weekly. 

Such costs, Knapp and Gilleaudeau 
argued, would be more than balanced 
by circulation gains This Week would 
bring newspapers that distributed it. 


THE SATURDAY HOME MAGAZINE: In 
The American Weekly, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst has a gold mine almost as 
rich as his Homestake mining property. 
Its formula—30 per cent romance, 30 
per cent fiction, 30 per cent science, 10 
per cent news—has attracted thousands 
of new readers to the seventeen Hearst 
Sunday newspapers. 

Last Saturday, in an effort to boost 
circulation of his New York Evening 
Journal and Chicago American, two 
evening papers which have no Sunday 
editions, Hearst brought out The Sat- 
urday Home Magazine. Printed in tab- 
loid format, it looked like a little 
brother of The American Weekly. T. A. 
Robertson, an old hand at the Hearst 
technique, is editor. 


Some story captions: “Latest Bru- 
talities to Children That Have Angered 
the World,” ‘‘Tarred and Feathered on 
the Campus,” and “Prize Beauty's 
Secret of the Gambling Czar’s Fan- 
tastic Murder.” The magazine’s editors 
expect such melodramatic material to 
add 100,000 readers to The New York 
Journal and almost as many to The 
Chicago American. 


TOTS’ TABLOID: Boys and Girls 
Get ‘What They Want to Read’ 


In the United States there are 19,165 
publications. These range from crusad- 
ing magazines against war, tobacco, 
thieves, and chain stores to publications 
treating horseshoe pitching, pigeon 
raising, nut culture, and barrel manu- 
facture. Yet one group of readers has 
been largely forgotten: children. Total 
circulation of all children’s publications 
bulks less than 1,000,000. ' 

Last week a new publication, Amer!- 
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ca’s first comprehensive newspaper for 
children, entered this neglected field. 

The weekly Boys and Girls News- 
paper is in tabloid format, sells for 7 
cents a copy. For their model, editors 
took the 15-year-old Children’s News- 
paper of London, which goes to 200,000 
little Britons weekly. 

The aim of The Boys and Girls News- 
paper is to put Supreme Court gold 
rulings and other such intricate sub- 
jects into language comprehensible to 
q 12-year-old. It will try to give 
America’s 25,000,000 citizens between 
7and 17 “what you want to read—not 
what grown-ups think is good for you.” 

Editors of the venture think young- 
sters will like film reviews, Lowell 
Thomas’s adventures, homecraft, radio, 
a full sports section, fiction, and comics. 

George Hecht, publisher of the phe- 
nomenally successful Parents Maga- 
zine, is sponsor. For the first issue he 
cuaranteed advertisers 100,000 circula- 
tion and hoped for 250,000 readers. 
Already 10,000 subscriptions at $3 a 
year have poured in. Mrs. Edsel Ford 
subscribed to The Boys and Girls News- 
paper for her 11-year-old Josephine 
Clay; Gov. Herbert Lehman of New 
York, for his 13-year-old Hilda Jane, 
and Mrs. Mabel Bigelow, for her 9- 
year-old Jackie Cooper, the movie star. 

Well realizing that many advertisers 
shy clear of children’s publications, 
maintaining that youngsters do little 
direct buying, Mr. Hecht has so organ- 
zed his paper that it can live 
without advertising. The five-man 
editorial staff is headed by Charles G. 
Muller, former Cornell varsity base- 
ball player, American ambulance driv- 
er with the French Army, United 
States naval pilot, Grand Rapids Press 
reporter, and fiction writer for adoles- 
cents. 

Other staff members include Happy 
Goldsmith, health speaker who has lec- 
tured in almost every high school in 
the country; Alice C. Nichols, former 
Country Home staff member; Richard 
Webster, descendant of Noah Webster, 
dictionary author; Ralph O. Ellsworth, 
who will serve as art editor. 

Mr. Hecht has grown rich and pros- 
perous in the publishing business since 
graduating from Cornell in 1917. While 
in college he promoted the comic Cor- 
nell Widow to prosperity. After gradu- 
ation he unwillingly obliged his father’s 
command that he join the family’s 
profitable hide and leather business. 

After two years of hides, son George 
resigned to start Better Times, the 
oficial magazine of all New York’s 
charitable and social welfare organiza- 
tions. In 1926 he decided there was 
room for a magazine telling parents 
how to raise children. 

During the depression circulation 
Climbed steadily up to 333,000. Last 
year, Parents Magazine sold more ad- 
vertising than any year in its history 
—$605,683 worth. 

In 1930 Mr. Hecht married Freda 
Epstein, Johns Hopkins specialist in 
child psychology. When their daughter 
Susan was born two years later, friends 
fot this engraved card: “Freda and 
George Hecht announce that they will 
now practice what they preach.” 
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GESTURE :Two Young Girls Leap 
For Their Lost Lieutenants 
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Jane duBois, Who Clasped Her Sister’s Hand and Jumped 


A month ago four Singapore-bound 
British seaplanes settled down in Na- 
ple’s lovely bay. Motor trouble on two 
of them delayed the quartet. During 
the fortnight required for repairs the 
Royal Air Force flyers made the best 
of their unexpected _ holiday. 

Flight Lt. Henry Longfield Beatty, 
half brother of Britain’s hero of Jut- 
land, met Elizabeth, 23-year-old daugh- 
ter of Coert duBois, United States Con- 
sul General at Naples. His junior of- 
ficer, Flying Officer John A. C. Forbes, 
met and liked Elizabeth’s 3-year-young- 
er sister, Jane. 

Together the four danced at Naples’s 
Hotel Excelsior and dined at Ravello, 
a beautiful town on the Sorrentine Pen- 
insula outside of Naples. 

Feb. 15, the two British flyers got 
orders to push on to the Malay Straits 
Settlements. Bright and early in the 
morning they hoisted themselves into 
The Ace of Diamonds, their seaplane. 
Within a few hours the plane had 
plowed into a hillside near Messina, 
Sicily. An inferno fed by smashed 
gasoline tanks burned to a crisp Lieu- 
tenants Forbes and Beatty and the 
military plane’s seven other occupants. 

News of the tragedy reached the du- 
Bois sisters as they were passing 
through Paris en route to England. 
They were weeping bitterly as a Hill- 


man airliner carried them across the 
channel. In London they spent most 
of their time in their room at the smart 
Ritz Hotel. Finally, Feb. 20, they called 
Romford Airport outside London and 
booked passage on a Hillman plane 
back to Paris, engaging the whole 
plane for their “party of friends.” 

Then they hired a taxi and started 
touring London. In front of a shabby 
labor exchange on Edgewater Road, 
they stopped and distributed half 
crowns to unemployed. 

A blue and silver airliner awaited 
them. Their “party” did not come, but 
the girls paid $135 for all the seats. 
Once in the air, the girls asked the 
pilot to close the door and draw the 
curtains that separated his compart- 
ment from the cabin. It was drafty, 
they complained. 

Precisely what happened after that 
no one will ever know. Some fifteen 
minutes after the take-off the plane 
was flying over Upminster at 3,000 feet. 
Workmen on the ground saw a chilling 
sight. Out of the plane’s door tumbled 
the two girls. One workman observed: 
“The bodies fell like two pieces of pa- 
per fluttering to earth. I could plain- 
ly see them clasped arm in arm .. .” 
The bodies were found half-buried in an 
Essex cabbage patch. Their hands were 
still clasped. 
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Mrs. Consuelo Vanderbilt Smith, Who 
Got Reno Divorce in 8 Minutes 





guverenr 
Earl E. T. Smith, Who Stayed in 
New York, With Daughter, Iris Ada 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Cham- 
bless of Bay City, Texas, triplets on 
Washington’s Birthday. The parents 
named them George, Martha, and 
Columbia. 


BirTHDAY: Gloria Vanderbilt, prin- 
cipal in a recent court fight over her 
custody, 11, Feb. 20. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, her aunt, gave her a 
birthday luncheon. Her mother, Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt, who sees her only 
on week-ends, did not attend because 
‘naturally I would not go to Mrs. 
Whitney’s.” 


© Fanny Ward, the “eternal flapper” 
of the stage, 58, 61, or possibly 69, 
Feb. 22. Youthful-looking Miss Ward 
admitted that she had been born on the 
same date as George Washington, but 
she was positive it was not the same 
year. 


© Honus Wagner, baseball idol of 
twenty years ago, 61, Feb. 24. Friends 
gave him a party in his Pittsburgh 
sporting goods store six days earlier 
so that he could celebrate and still 
reach California in time to start coach- 
ing the Pirates baseball team. 


MarRIED: Sacha Guitry, French play- 
wright and former husband of Yvonne 
Printemps, actress, and Mile. Jacque- 
line de Lubac, in the seventh district 
town hall in Paris, on his fiftieth birth- 
day, Feb. 21. 


® Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, explorer, 
and Mrs. Wilhelmina Anderson Christ- 
mas, in the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, a day ahead of the 
time set for their wedding. 


® Diane Chamberlain, only daughter of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, former British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Arthur Terence Maxwell, only son of 
the late Brig. Gen. Sir Arthur Max- 
well, in Little St. Stephen’s Chapel be- 
neath the Houses of Parliament in Lon- 
don. 


® Ludwig Lewisohn, author, and Thel- 
ma Bowen Spear, by proxy, in Juarez, 
Mexico. Mr. Lewisohn originally mar- 
ried Miss Spear eleven years ago, after 
a Polish divorce from his first wife, 
Mary Arnold Child. Recent doubts 
about the divorce’s legality promptéd 
him to secure a Mexican decree against 
the first Mrs. Lewisohn and to re- 
marry the second. 


DivorcepD: Earl E. .T. Smith, by the 
former Consuelo Vanderbilt, daughter 
of W. K. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Graham 
Fair Vanderbilt, in an eight-minute 
private trial in Reno, Nev. Mrs. Smith 
charged her husband with extreme 
cruelty. They were married in 1926 
and separated last November. At the 
time an agreement provided for their 
two daughters. Neither its terms nor 
the names of the guardians were made 
public. Immediately after last week’s 
decree was granted, Mrs. Smith flew to 
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Los Angeles as a week-end guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Berlin. 

RemMOveD: Frank Greges, New Yor, 
sandwich man who returned a log 
$45,000 in securities and found a good 
job, to the psychiatric ward of Belle. 
vue Hospital. The little old man, whose 
honesty overwhelmed him with pub. 
licity, last week suddenly threw a man 
downstairs in his Bowery lodging house. 
Then he stared at Michael J. Gryzwacz, 
another boarder, and proclaimed: “] 
am God—look upon me and you die,” 
Gryzwacz looked and died—of a heart 
attack. 

Diep: John Langdon Heaton, 75, an 
editorial writer of The New York 
World for 32 years, of a nerve ail- 
ment, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was an 
associate of Frank I. Cobb and other 
prominent newspaper men The World 
produced during its heyday. As he took 
charge on Sundays and “as eminent 
men have a way of dying on Sunday, 
he was,” he explained in a self-written 
obituary, “perforce somewhat of a 
specialist in passing final comment on 
notable careers.” He wrote his pungent 
“final comments” always on yellow 
paper. White gave him the jitters. 

He became so attached to The World 
that he collapsed on the announcement 
of its merger with The Telegram in 
1931. For days afterward he was a 
lonely figure wandering through the 
empty editorial rooms where he had 
spent the greater part of his career. 


® Helen Cannon, 70, daughter of “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon and hostess during his 
eighteen terms as member and four 
as Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, of heart trouble, in Danville, 
Ill. Gracious and lavish in her hospi- 
tality, she was a leader in Washington 
society until 1926. Her prestige led 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt to inaugurate 
in the White House social schedule the 
now customary dinner to the Speaker, 
at which Miss Cannon received the 
same precedence as her father. 


® Other Deaths: Desha Breckinridge, 
Kentucky editor, politician, and sports- 
man who vigorously campaigned for 
the promotion of horseracing - . . Zelda 
Sears, playwright, actress 30 years 
ago, and recently scenario writer for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer . . . Dr. Angelo 
Sacerdoti, Grand Rabbi of Rome and 
a leading Zionist in Italy . . . Dr. 
Abram Winegardner Harris, ex-presi- 
dent of Northwestern University in 
Chicago and former headmaster of the 
Tome School in Maryland. 

Sick List: King Boris of Bulgaria 
(grip): confined to his bed in Sofia. 

Madeleine Slade, Englishwoman dis- 
ciple of Mahatma Gandhi (bruised in 
a motor accident): resting in Wardha, 
India. 

Viscount Byng of Vimy, World War 
hero and former Governor General of 
Canada (heart attack): confined to 4 
wheel chair in Pasadena, California. 

Richard Bennett, American actor 
(two ribs broken and lung lacerated in 
fall from a horse): “on road to re- 
covery” in London. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Out of the Kitchenette 


Comes Group’s ‘Awake and Sing’ 


Three years ago a typewriter beat 
a steady tap-tap. Over it crouched a 
plond young man. Occasionally he 
rubbed his hands to warm them. 

Whenever he completed four or five 
pages of manuscript, he yelled. Then 
into the kitchen—the only warm place 
in the ten-room, unheated apartment 


Morris Carnovsky (Standing) and J. E. Bromberg in Group 
Theatre’s ‘Awake and Sing, a Play Written on a Breadbox 


on New York’s West Side—piled the 
apartment’s nine other occupants. On 
the spot these young actors and ac- 
tresses of New York’s Group Theatre, 
an offshoot of the Theatre Guild, staged 
impromptu performances of the script 
their colleague was writing. Heated 
criticisms often ended in potato pan- 
cake orgies at midnight. Clifford Odets, 
then 25, was the man behind the type- 
writer. 

One night Harold Clurman, a Group 
director, wandered in. He liked the 
Play’s first two acts so much he in- 
vited the young playwright to share his 
well-heated Greenwich Village’ apart- 
ment. There Mr. Odets fipished “Awake 


and Sing!”—taking his title from 
Isaiah 26:19: “Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust.”” He wrote the third act 
and polished up the entire play in 
Clurman’s kitchenette, using a bread- 
box for a typewriter stand. 

“Awake and Sing” opened last week, 
lauded by most of New York’s first- 
string critics. The author describes it 
as “a folk play which treats these peo- 
ple (a Jewish family in the Bronx) 
with sympathy. It is neither a farcical 
and comic caricature of this Bronx 
family, nor is it one with the host of 
weepy, sentimental melodramas of the 
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Jewish people . . . The play presents 
an adjustment in the lives of the char- 
acters, not an adjustment of environ- 
ment.” 

Although Mr. Odets is a member of 
the Group Theatre, his first effort got 
no preference from that organization. 
It went through the ordinary channels 
of play-selling. An agent peddled it 
first to an independent producer who 
met with casting difficulties. When his 
option lapsed, the Group took it. 

Critics and the play-going public pre- 
dict that the Group now threatens the 
life of its parent, the Theatre Guild. 
In 1928 two members of that organiza- 
tion—Harold Clurman, playreader, and 


Lee Strasberg, actor—conceived the 
idea that developed into the Group. 
Two years later Cheryl Crawford, for- 
mer casting director for the Guild, 
joined them. 

With these three as directors and 25 
actors—many from the Guild—a per- 
manent company started, patterned aft- 
er Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art Theatre. 
They have no star system, no featured 
players. , 

The directors allow about twenty 
“apprentices” to attend rehearsals and 
other activities of the Group. They 
pay no fee and receive no compensation 
unless they play minor parts in produc- 
tions. The Group in no way restricts 
them from earning a living elsewhere. 
They often act with independent pro- 
ducers. 

Several “apprentices’’ have come up 
from the ranks to crash the organiza- 
tion’s inner sanctums and play impor- 
tant roles. This year saw the rise of 
one fledgling, Jules Garfield. In the past 
four years only two others have ‘“‘rrad- 
uated,”’ Alan Baxter and Elia Kazan. 

During the Fall-Winter-Spring sea- 
son, actors receive from $40 to $100 a 
week whether they work or not. Only 
six members draw top salary. Summer 
finds them in the country preparing 
forthcoming plays. Then they get only 
board and lodging. 

The group does not bind members 
by contract. Only two of the original 
company have left—Mary Morris and 
Franchot Tone. The rest stay “be- 
cause they want to.” 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED 
ISLES (Guild Theatre): George Bernard 
Shaw’s latest. He continues to regard the 
human race as insects and to minimize all 
its achievements from the development of 
eugenics to empire building. Critics think 
his barbs grow less pointed. Romney Brent 
plays the Simpleton; Alla Nazimova, an 
Oriental priestess. 

THE DISTANT SHORE (Morosco Theatre) 
Fashioned after the famous Crippen case 
that shocked London in 1910. A doctor 
(Roland Young) gives his wife an over- 
dose of sleeping drugs, He sets sail for 
Canada but is caught when his descrip- 
tion is wirelessed to the boat. Lovers of 
crime lore will like it. 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES (Cort Theatre): 
A bishop with a yen for detective stories 
(Walter Connolly, returned to the theatre 
after two years in Hollywood) stumbles 
on a jewel robbery and generally straight- 
ens things out. 

MOSCOW ART PLAYERS (Majestic Theatre): 
Offering Gogol’s ‘‘Revisor’’ and Ostrovsky’s 

Is No Crime” in their native 

tongue. Robust and spontaneous acting 

abound. Michel Chekhov, nephew of the 
dramatist, plays leads. 


SCREEN 


FOLIES BERGERE (Twentieth Century): Ex- 
travagant farce, glittering girls, and 
Maurice Chevalier playing a dual role: 
financier and song-and-dance man, 

SWEET MUSIC (Warner Bros.): A crooner 
(Rudy Vallee) falls in love with his radio 
rival (Ann Dvorak). Audiences found Val- 
lee’s acting no better than Miss Dvorak’s 
singing and dancing. 


NIGHT LIFE OF THE GODS (Universal): 
Lowell Sherman’s last directing job before 
his death. A picture that follows none of 
Hollywood’s hackneyed rules in the adap- 
tation of Thorne Smith’s novel. An inven- 
tor (Alan Mowbray) finds he can change 
people he dislikes into statues and bring 
beautiful statues to life. 

GRAND OLD GIRL (RKO): A sentimental 
story about an elderly high school prin- 
cipal (May Robson) who risks her job to 
save the moral wélfarée of her students. 


‘Poverty 





THE NEWS-WEEK IN BUSINESS 


TVA: 


Federal Project an ‘Illegal Business’ Rules 


Court; Judge ‘Didn’t Understand’ Case, Says Lawyer 


“The effect of this injunction is prac- 
tically to nullify the entire TVA Act,” 
declared Senator George W. Norris. 

The 73-year-old Nebraskan, who 
helped sponsor the Tennessee Valley 
legislation in Congress, was annoyed 
at a court’s decision in Birmingham, 
Ala., last week. Federal Judge William 
I. Grubb ruled that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has no right to sell 
electric power in competition with 
private utilities. At the request of 
preferred stockholders of the Alabama 
Power Co., he enjoined TVA from 
purchasing the company’s transmission 
lines and distribution plants in north- 
western Alabama. 

Purchase of the power company’s 
property, the court ruled, would set 
up TVA in “the business of a utility, 
making and conveying and distributing 
electric energy.” This would violate 
the Tenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, under which “the Government 
of the United States” has “no right, 
within the-limits of a State, to con- 
duct any private . . . business.” 

Delivering his opinion orally, Judge 
Grubb admitted that TVA has the 
right to sell “surplus energy” it cre- 
ates “in the use ... of its granted 
constitutional powers.’”’ Such powers 
include flood control, national defense, 


correction of soil erosion, and improve- 
ment of navigation. 

But the directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority “have not arranged 
to dispose of merely a surplus of that 
kind,” insisted the 72-year-old judge, 
who last year declared the National 
Industrial Recovery Act unconstitu- 
tional. “I think the evidence shows 
clearly that TVA intended to produce 
power and sell it.” 

The decision was not a complete sur- 
prise. Last November Judge Grubb 
stated similar views when he denied a 
TVA motion to dismiss the injunction 
plea. 


ErrEcTs: Unless overruled by the 
Supreme Court, the opinion directs a 
smashing blow at President Roosevelt’s 
power program. It would prevent use 
of the TVA as a yardstick for measur- 
ing electric rates throughout the coun- 
try. By limiting the government’s right 
to sell power, it would also render use- 
less much of the electrical generating 
equipment at Grand Coulee and other 
dams under construction in the West. 


“If the injunction stands,” com- 
plained Senator Norris, “it means that 
whenever the government improves 
navigation in a stream by the construc- 
tion of a dam, no electric power can be 
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Judge William I. Grubb, Who Put 
an Injunction on TVA’s Yardstick 


generated unless such power is all used 
by the government ... In most in- 
stances the government would not build 
the dams because of the enormous ex- 
pense incurred.” 

David E. Lilienthal, a director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, was more 
cheerful. He characterized the court's 
decision as a victory for TVA: “Judge 
Grubb .. . expressly disclaimed holding 
the TVA Act unconstitutional .. . the 
trial judge’s ruling is virtually con- 
fined to the meaning of the words ‘sur- 
plus power’ as used in the act, holding 
that by these words Congress did not 
confer upon TVA the powers TVA be- 
lieves Congress granted it. 


Night Work at Norris Dam: Its Usefulness Will Be Limited If Judge Grubb is Upheld 
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“An immediate appeal will be taken, 
in order that the Supreme Court can 
authoritatively determine the meaning 
of the language of the act. 

“The Authority’s operation, including 
construction activities on three dams 
and the sale of power to various com- 
munities, is in no wise affected by the 
trial court’s decision and will proceed 
as usual.” 

Representative John E. Rankin of 
Mississippi further reassured the ad- 
ministration. If the Supreme Court 
should hold the act unconstitutional, he 
promised, “we will amend the law and 
then, if necessary, we will amend the 
Constitution.” 


MUNICIPALITIES: Besides his “surplus 
energy” opinion, Judge Grubb rendered 
a second decision against TVA. He 
made permanent a temporary injunc- 
tion he had issued earlier against four- 
teen Alabama towns. This restrained 
them from borrowing money from the 
Public Works Administration for the 
purpose of building municipal power 
systems to distribute TVA electricity. 

If TVA, in distributing electric power, 
“was engaged in an illegal business,” 
the court ruled, then PWA loans aiding 
the distribution of such power were 
likewise illegal. 


Henry T. Hunt, PWA’s general coun- 
sel, promptly announced he would join 
TVA attorneys in appealing the in- 
junctions. “Judge Grubb didn’t under- 
stand the case,” declared Mr. Hunt. 


GOLD CLAUSE: Connally and 
Glass Wax Wordy Over Dollars 


On the Senate floor one day last 
week Senator Tom Connally assailed a 


statement by ex-President Hoover. 
That morning the press quoted Mr. 
Hoover as advising the country to 
“reestablish the gold standard and re- 
store confidence in our currency” (see 
page 5). 

The Texas Senator bristled: “We are 
on the gold standard, Mr. Hoover to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Back 
of Mr. Hoover’s suggestion lay “pique 
and disappointment.” 


Senator Carter Glass of Virginia saw 
his opening. He flung a pointed ques- 
tion to Senator Connally: “How can 
anyone get a dollar of that gold for 
redemption purposes ?” 

“Why does he want the gold dollar?” 
Senator Connally snapped. ‘When he 
goes down to get the gold dollar for 
redemption, why does he want it? Can 
he eat it? Does that gold sustain life? 
No, he does not eat it. Can he wear 
it? Not unless he wears it in imitation 
of the barbaric custom of the savages 
of wearing earrings and ornaments.” 

Back snapped Mr. Glass: “He cannot 
wear it, he cannot eat it, and he can- 
not get it! He cannot get it! That is 
What I am talking about!” 

Thereupon the Virginia Senator drew 
a bill from his wallet, slapped it over 
and over again with the fingers of his 
right hand. . 


“Let me read the Senator what the 
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Carter Glass in the Senate Subway, Still Wait- 
ing for the Supreme Court to Answer Him 


government says,” he cried. “The gov- 
ernment says this $20 note that I have 
is ‘redeemable in gold on demand at the 
United States Treasury, or in gold or 
lawful money at the Federal Reserve 
Banks.’ And the Senator knows that is 
not true. 

“He knows that it will not be re- 
deemed except with another piece of 
paper. And so far from being on a gold 
standard, we are on a fiat currency 
basis, and under the decision of the 
Supreme Court we are on a fiat bond 
basis.” 


Mr. Connally appeared indifferent to 
Mr. Glass’s distress: “The Supreme 
Court has already answered the Senator 
from Virginia.” 

“No,” snorted Mr. Glass, “the Su- 
preme Court has not answered the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. The Supreme Court 
said that what Congress did was a cheat 
and a repudiation, and then it further 
said that those who had been cheated 
and those upon whom repudiation had 
been practiced, if they undertake to re- 
cover what the government agreed to 
give them, can go to hell!” 


In effect the Supreme Court upheld 
Congress in wiping out the gold clause 
in private obligations and currency. 
While it held that Congress had no 
right to cancel the gold clause in gov- 
ernment bonds, it denied the litigant 
damages on the ground that he had not 
shown loss in buying power. 


Jubilant over the decisions, President 
Roosevelt held back his proposed NRA 
legislation for two days so that the 
administration’s victory would have no 


competitor on the nation’s front pages. 
Attorney General Cummings, who 
pleaded the government’s case before 
the Court, shared his chief’s elation. 
His legal mind, however, foresaw the 
possibility that some government bond 
owners might be able to prove a loss 
before the Court of Claims. There- 
fore: “It might be better to ring down 
the curtain and end all talk.” This 
statement indicated the Attorney Gen- 
eral may ask Congress to prohibit this 
court from considering such cases. 


OppiTiEs: Nearly five years ago the 
Senate voting 41 to 39, refused to con- 
firm Judge John J. Parker of North 
Carolina as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Had one opposing 
Senator voted differently a tie would 
have resulted. Vice President Curtis 
would then have broken the tie in the 
North Carolinian’s favor. ‘Thus, de- 
spite succeeding appointments, the 
Court would probably have remained 
conservative. But the Supreme Court 
toga Judge Parker might have worn 
went to Owen J. Roberts, who voted 
with the liberals last week in uphold- 
ing the government. 


@ A roster of the Supreme Court re- 
veals that Justices from the politically 
conservative East voted liberally, while 
those from the more liberal South and 
West voted conservatively. Three New 
Yorkers, a Philadelphian, and a Bos- 
tonian composed the majority side— 
Hughes, Stone, Cardozo, Roberts, and 
Brandeis. On the minority side were 
Van Devanter of Wyoming, McRey- 
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Chung Hwa Kuo, the ancients called it—the 
Middle Flowery Kingdom. Nowadays, as al- 
ways, China is the land of romance and mys- 


tery. Dragon-eyed junks will greet you as your 
President Liner steams up the Whangpoo 
River towards Shanghai. Jade Street and Cloi- 
sonne Lane will offer you their treasures. 
You'll ride in a ricksha to seven-storied Lung- 
wha Pagoda, and to the Willow Pattern Tea- 
house in the old walled Native City. You'll do 
all the things you’ve dreamed of doing! 


LOW FARES - FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


This summer is the time to go, for you can 
tour the Orient at greatly reduced roundtrip 
fares starting April lst on President Liners. 
Moreover, your travel dollar is worth more 
in the Far East, for the favorable exchange 
makes all shore costs surprisingly low. 

President Liners sail every week from New 
York and California via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route (and every other week from Seattle 
via the Short Route) to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. You can make a complete round- 
trip in a little more than six weeks. And you 
may add to this exactly as you please, stop- 
ping over anywhere and making sidetrips. 
For full details see your travel agent (his 
services are free). Or see any of our offices: 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 
California St., San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles; Washington, D. C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Diego, Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C. 











nolds of Tennessee, Sutherland of Utah, 
and Butler of Minnesota. 


® Secretary of the Treasury Morgan- 
thau told reporters he saw no reason to 
change the government’s monetary pol- 
icy because of Mr. Hoover’s statement. 

A short time later he started to cross 
Washington’s 15th Street. As he 
stepped from the curb a taxicab bore 


| down on him. He jumped back quickly. 
| In big black letters on the cab’s side 
| was the taxi driver’s name: 
| Hoover.” 
’ | 756. 


“a. 
Its license number was 18- 


The ex-President’s full name is Her- 
bert Clark Hoover. 


C. & O.: 150-Year-Old Railroad’s 
President Wastes No Words 


To the 23,000 employes of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, George Wash- 
ington, whose birthday brought many 
of them a holiday last week, is more 
than the Father of His Country. He is 
the founder of the “original predeces- 
sor” of the C. & O., which this year is 
celebrating its 150th anniversary. 


“Original predecessor” is a term de- 
vised by C. & O. officials to explain how 
their railroad can date back 44 years 
before America saw its first iron horse. 
Old prints show a crowd of farmers 
standing goggle-eyed while a wheezy 
wood-burning machine imported from 
England whizzed by at ten miles an 
hour—the first locomotive ever operat- 
ed in the United States. The date was 
1829, only 106 years ago. 

In 1785 George Washington helped 
form the James River Co. to widen 
rivers, dig canals, and build highways 
along the Blue Ridge Mountain route, 
now followed by the C. & O. Wash- 
ington felt the Ohio River valley must 
be linked with the Eastern seaboard 
to keep the Midwest pioneers from 
making an alliance with Spain or 
Great Britain. Eleven years after the 
C. & O. was formed in 1878, the com- 
pany bought up the property and right 
of way of the old James River Co., 
thus becoming the ancient company’s 
successor. 

Today C. & O. operates 3,100 miles 
of road linking Newport News, Va., 
and Washington, D. C., with Detroit, 
Mich., and Chicago, Ill. During the 
depression, while all other major rail- 
roads were lowering or omitting divi- 
dends, C. & O. directors proudly boosted 
the rate on their common stock above 
the 1929 level. Chief beneficiaries of 
C. & O. success are the Van Sweringen 
brothers of Cleveland. Their holding 
company, the Chesapeake Corporation, 
owns about 48 per cent of the common 
shares. 

From a high of $44,000,000 in 1929, 
net operating income of the railroad 
dropped to $32,500,000 in 1932, then 
rose to $37,000,000 last year. At the 
first approach of hard times, C. & O. 
officers cut expenses to the bone, but 
increased the sums they spent to get 
new business. The company bought 40 
of the most powerful freight locomo- 
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tives ever built, paying $125,009 
apiece for them. Each one can pull 
140 loaded freight cars at a speed of 35 
miles an hour. 

More than 80 per cent of C. & 0 
freight consists of soft coal from West 
Virginia mines. Some of it goes east 
to Hampton Roads, where ocean-going 
vessels carry it to Atlantic seaboard 
cities; more of it travels west to 
Chicago and other inland centers. 

Officials of the 150-year-old railroad 
go in strongly for early Americana. 
Pullman cars on their lines bear names 
of persons and places associated with 
the life of Washington: Cornwallis, 
Yorktown, Marquis Lafayette. Dining 
cars have Colonial carpets and Duncan 
Phyfe chairs to make them resemble 
Revolutionary taverns. 

In the president’s private car rides 
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John J. Bernet: ‘Send One of 
My Men? Hell, Pll Go Myself’ 


John J. Bernet, a stocky, gray-haired 
man of 67. As a youth he got a job 
with the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway as telegrapher, and 
in 23 years rose to vice president. 

He displayed a genius for lifting rail- 
roads out of the red. In 1916 the Van 
Sweringen brothers selected Bernet to 
head their New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co., nicknamed the 
Nickel Plate. He built it up from 4 
weak line into a first-class profitable 
road. 

Next the Van Sweringens gave him 
the job of resuscitating the Erie Rail- 
road Co. People had long joked about 
the inefficiency of the Erie: 

“I want to go to Chicago the worst 
way.” 

“Very well, take the Erie.” 

Bernet junked much of the road's ob- 
solete equipment and bought new. He 
speeded up train schedules and obtained 
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fat shipping contracts. When he first 
pecame president of the Erie, a group 
of traffic men met to congratulate him. 
“Speech, speech,” they cried. 

Bernet rose. He talks little because 
he believes talking wastes time. 

“T want $10,000,000 worth of new 
pusiness,” he barked. “You men have 
got to get it. No alibis. That’s all.” 
They got it. 

In two years under his management 
the road’s freight revenue increased 40 
per cent. 

In 1929 he left the Erie to head the 
c, & O. A friend mentioned that some 
coal buyers in Chicago, clients of a 
rival road, might be induced to switch 
their patronage. 

“Why don’t you send one of your men 
to see them ?”’ suggested the friend. 

“Send one of my men?” snapped 
Bernet. “Hell, I’ll go myself.” 

Soon the Chicago buyers were order- 
ing their coal from mines along the 
Cc. & O.’s route. 

Cc. & O. pays its top executive $40,000 
a year. As president of the Nickel 
Plate and the Pere Marquette Railway 
Co., Mr. Bernet receives $20,000 more. 

He likes corn beef and cabbage, hates 
French pastry, and prefers old clothes. 
His wife keeps him tidy. He never 
goes to the movies, seldom to the 
theatre. The major joys of his existence 
are his fourteen rollicking grandchil- 
dren. 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Governors’ 
Door Opens to Office Partners 


The New Deal pushed its way inside 
the sacred clubrooms of the New York 
Stock Exchange last week. Chairman 
Joseph P. Kennedy of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission announced 
formal approval of the Exchange’s plan 
to enlarge its board of governors. The 
enlargement was SEC’s idea. 

The country’s largest security ex- 
change has prided itself on its private 
club atmosphere. Since 1869 its board 
of governors hag consisted of 40 men. 
All were members of the Exchange; 
that is, they owned seats’ giving them 
the privilege of trading on the floor. 
Business partners of the seat owners— 
so-called office partners—had no say 
in the Exchange’s management. To- 
day the office partners outnumber the 
1375 seat owners nearly 2 to 1. Fre- 
quently an office partner’s voice in a 
brokerage firm carries more weight 
than his seat-owner partner who exe- 
cutes orders on the floor. They should 
be represented on the board, said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The board of governors autocratical- 
ly rules the Exchange through four- 
teen standing committees. It appoints 
them from its own membership and 
has the power to dissolve them. The 
committees discipline members, settle 
disputes, arbitrate claims, and pass on 
membership applications. They lay 
down business restrictions for the mem- 
ber firms and decide which securities 
can be listed. 

When Congress clamped down on the 
exchanges with the Securities Act of 
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1934, it directed the SEC to investigate 
their internal organization. In eleven 
recommendations SEC suggested more 
representation of brokers and more 
vigilance “in the protecting of investors 
and the public.” 

The Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms—composed chiefly of office part- 
ners—quickly approved the recommen- 
dations. After a series of conferences, 
Richard Whitney, Exchange president, 
went to Washington. With him were 
Frank R. Hope, president of the asso- 
ciation of firms, and E. A. Pierce, head 
of Wall Street’s biggest wire house. 

Under the plan accepted by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the board of governors will be in- 
creased by eight office partners. They 
will become special members of the 
Exchange with the right to go on the 
floor and serve on committees. But 
they will have no floor-trading rights. 
Like the other governors, they will be 
elected by seat owners. 

Chairman Kennedy reported that the 
remaining ten recommendations of his 
commission are still under discussion. 
They include the revolutionary proposal 
that complete outsiders “should be al- 
lowed to be candidates for the office of 
president and the other executive of- 
fices.” 
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Monday at an extraordinary meeting 
of members and partners of New: York 
stock exchange firms, participants 
broke into open criticism of past poli- 
cies of the “Big Board.” Mr. Pierce fell 
in line with SEC’s suggestions by ad- 
vocating a national figure to head the 
Exchange. He mentioned the late Cal- 
vin Coolidge as the type of man hé had 
in mind. 

As assistant to this kind of president, 
he urged a trained public relations 
counsel whose job would be to tell the 
public exactly how the Exchange works. 
Members suggested Mr. Pierce himself 
for the main post. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Mr. Morgan 
Again in the Market to Sell 


The social set around Glen Cove and 
Locust Valley, Long Island, pricked up 
its ears last week. News leaked out 
that J. P. Morgan is offering for sale 
two of his estates in this section. Who 
would the new neighbors be? A possi- 
ble price of $15,000 an acre precluded 
fears of a farmer invasion. 

One of the estates is Appletrees, an 
18-acre garden spot at Locust Valley. 
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Europe 
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Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone 
who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


A tale 
of Acadia 


On the route of Southern Pacific’s 
Sunset Limited,* 127 miles west of New 
Orleans, is the little town of New 
Iberia. Gourmets know it as the place 
where fiery tabasco sauce comes from, 
but few know that New Iberia is where 
the Acadians live. They are the people 
that poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow immortalized in “Evangeline,” 
which begins, as everyone knows, “This 
is the forest primeval. . .” ' 

Driven from Nova Scotia by the British 
in 1755, the Acadians fled to Louisiana, 
and there, on the shores of Bayou 
Teche, their descendants live today. 


Rich in romance is this southernmost 
route to California. It starts in old New 
Orleans, whose levees and teeming 
wharves recall the exciting steamboat 
days that Mark Twain wrote about. 
Then westward to busy, bustling Hous- 
ton, and San Antonio, in whose thick- 
walled Alamo 182 men died heroes’ 
deaths for Texas. Then El Paso, linked 
with Juarez and Mexico by the Inter- 
national Bridge across the Rio Grande, 
and on through Southern Arizona’s 
purple mountains to Los Angeles. 

*Completely air-conditioned this summer. 











“Remember the Alamo!” 


RAILROAD STEAMSHIP 


Unique is Southern Pacific in this: no 
other U. S. railroad can take a passen- 
ger or a freight shipment from New 
York to California over its own facili- 
ties all the way. Southern Pacific’s 
Morgan Line from New York to New 
Orleans, plus Southern Pacific’s Sunset 
Route from New Orleans to California 
provides a through transcontinental 
route. Many a tourist boards the §S. S&S. 
Dixie, Morgan Line flagship, to add a 
delightful sea voyage to his journey 
across the continent. 

For information, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Southern Pacific, Dept. F-3, 310 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, -. - 
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The other is a 3l-acre shorefront place 
on Long Island Sound. A bridge con- 
nects it with Mr. Morgan’s home on 
East Island. 

Mr. Morgan’s office indignantly de- 
nied rumors that the banker was plan- 
ning to live abroad. A short time ago 
he sold six paintings for $1,500,000 to 
put his estate in more manageable 
shape. The same motive inspires his 
real estate offerings. 

SecrRET OrpDeERs: Is Walter P. Chrys- 
ler a director of General Foods Corp.? 
Is Alfred P. Sloan Jr. on the board of 
Pullman, Inc.? 

To answer such questions business 
men have long consulted Poor’s Regis- 
ter of Directors. In the 1935 edition, 
issued last week, they found unexpected 
additional information. 

Mr. Chrysler is a Mason and an Elk. 
Mr. Sloan graduated from Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology. 

Poor’s Register feels such facts are 
“significant” and make its pages more 
useful. It sent a questionnaire to di- 
rectors asking date of birth, college, and 
fraternal affiliations. 

Many celebrities reported on age and 
alma mater; comparatively few di- 
vulged their fraternal memberships. 

SALES: Americans went on a shop- 
ping spree last year compared with 
1933. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce reports that retail 
sales jumped 14 per cent to a total of 
$28,548,000,000. 

Of all retail firms, furniture stores 
suffered most during the depression, 
with sales dropping to a low point of 32 
per cent of the 1929 high. Jewelry 
shops fared little better, touching 33 
per cent. 

Least affected by hard times were 
the country’s variety stores. Their 
business at the low point declined only 
to 73 per cent of 1929 sales. Second- 
hand shops also did relatively well, 
with a low point of 71 per cent. 

Despite the improvement in 1934, 
total retail sales last vear were only 
58 per cent of the 1929 high. 
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CONSECRATION: First Catholic 
Bishop Born in 20th Century 


Last Monday a New Testament scene 
took place in Brooklyn’s 5-year-olq 
granite basilica-like Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 


Several thousand worshipers fixed 
eyes on a colorful gathering before the 
church’s brown marble high altar. Hun- 
dreds of tapers flickered between vases 
of red roses. Incense hung heavy in the 
air. Blending with the red flowers were 
the red vestments of the Bishops per- 
forming the rite. Monday was the 
Feast of the St. Matthias, and the req 
signified the shedding of the martyr’s 
blood. The apostles chose St. Matthias 
to take Judas’s place when the traitor 
committed suicide. 


In the midst of this pageant-like 
scene knelt the Very Rev. Mgr. Ray- 
mond A. Kearney. About him stood 
Mgr. Thomas E. Malloy, Bishop of 
Brooklyn; Mgr. Moses E. Kiley, Bishop 
of Trenton, and Mgr. Stephen J. Dona- 
hue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York. 


“And when He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose so- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” So the 
Bible recounts the manner in which 
Jesus commissioned his disciples. 


Solemnly the three prelates in Brook- 
lyn placed their hands on the sandy- 
haired head of the slight and youthful 
priest kneeling before them. “Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” they intoned softly. 
By these words Mgr. Kearney became a 
Roman Catholic Bishop. The faithful 
of that church consider him a succes- 
sor of the twelve Apostles. 


Later in the service the newly con- 
secrated Bishop received two symbols 
of his office—the crozier or staff, sig- 
nifying he was the shepherd of his 
flock, and the large signet ring indicat- 
ing the mystical espousal of Bishop 
and church. At the Mass, he and Bish- 
op Malloy shared the same host and 
drank from the same chalice. At the 
end of the service Bishop Kearney, in 
the full robes of his new office, went 
through the church bestowing his first 
Episcopal blessing. 

The new Bishop, 32, is his church's 
youngest and the only one born in the 
twentieth century. He was educated for 
the priesthood in Rome and ordained 
there in the Lateran Basilica. He re- 
turned to Brooklyn, but Bishop Malloy 
sent him to Washington’s Catholic Uni- 
versity to study canon law. In two 
years he mastered this intricate field so 
brilliantly that Bishop Malloy made him 
an assistant in the chancery office and 
the following year Diocesan Chancellor, 
an office exceeded in importance by on- 
ly the Bishop and the Vicar General. 


Although Bishop Kearney is only an 
Auxiliary (Assistant) Bishop he may 
aspire to a more exalted office. Cardi- 
nal Mundelein occupied the Brooklyn 
post from 1909 to 1915. 
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KATE SMITH: Southern Singer 
Blandly Ignores the Facts 


Kate Smith (see cover), a star in her 
own right, set out in January to be- 
come a constellation. 

“There’s talent everywhere,” cried 
the bounteous Kate in her rich Vir- 
ginia accent. “We’re going out to find 
it.” To help her, Hudson Motor Car 
Co. signed a year-long contract with 
Columbia Broadcasting System calling 
for a weekly outlay of $30,500—$13,000 
for promoting the audition of aspiring 
radio artists in each large American 
city, $12,000 for the 9:00-to-9:30 net- 
work period Monday nights; and to 
Kate Smith, who “can’t get a wink” 
on Pullmans, $5,500. 

Kate revealed that in nine large East- 
ern cities she had uncovered eighteen 
‘new stars” in 8,000 auditions. Only 
two of her winners are amateurs. None, 
according to contest rules, have had 
previous network experience. ‘“They’ve 
got great futures,” boasts Kate, who 
began her career in vaudeville at 11. 

At such optimism, network officials 
smile cynically. ‘Not a single out- 
standing star was discovered through 
the audition route last year,’ Ernest 
Cutting, National Broadcasting Co.’s 
audition director, said last week. Last 
year he rejected 5,000 applicants, lis- 
tened to 1,815, weeded out all but 15. 
Out of 400 promising “unknowns” chos- 
en on NBC’s “Airbreaks”’ talent-finding 
program last year, only 20 remain on 
the air, none are stars. 

CBS decided two years ago to aban- 
don the audition method in favor of 
the less expensive and more productive 
method of “scouting.” Every week 
dapper Ralph Wonders, ex-ballroom 
dancer in charge of Columbia’s artists’ 
bureau, roves from city to city to ran- 
sack nightclubs and theatres for talent 
which can be brought to radio in the 
finished state. Network officials feel 
that amateur programs are useless in 
unearthing radio headliners. One rea- 
son is public demand for established 
successes. Another reason is radio’s 
prosperity. 

In radio’s “early days” from 1927 to 
1929, when networks had plenty of un- 
bought time, unknowns got chances to 
build up their publics on sustaining 
programs. By 1931 their chances had 
diminished. Kate Smith was already a 
musical comedy headliner when CBS 
signed her up that Summer. 

Sustaining programs are now scarce. 
Between 6:00 and 10:30 P.M. CBS is 
“sold out solid.” Most of both net- 
works’ non-commercial programs are 
devoted to concerts and special events 
Which give unknowns no chance to ac- 
quire the prerequisite of stardom— 
popularity. Although the two big net- 
works together stage about 70,000 micro- 
Phone appearances a month, new tal- 
ent has difficulty squeezing in. 

But facts do not dampen the enthu- 
Siasm of radio’s heaviest singer of light 
ballads. Didn’t she discover James Far- 
rell of Washington, D. C., who drew 
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$28.50 a week as clerk in the NRA? 
Now CBS pays the boyish ex-clerk $60 
a week as a sustaining crooner with 
Johnnie Green’s orchestra. 

With half her proteges launched on 
radio careers, the 227-pound songbird, 
only 26, is confident of her own bright 
future: “I’m big and I’m fat... But I 
have a voice, and when I sing—boy, I 
sing all over!” 


‘COWBOYS’: Westchester ‘Posse’ 
Attempts to Save the Kiddies 


Late one afternoon last week four 


matronly women, a young boy, and a > 


middle-aged, bald-headed man—wWest- 
chester County, N. Y., amateur actors 
—filed into a Columbia Broadcasting 
System ___ studio. Between nervous 
glances at an electric clock’s bland 
face, they thumbed through typewrit- 
ten scripts. In a corner, sound-effects 
men practiced barking, mooing, and 
beating rubber stompers into a sand 
box to simulate a horse’s gallop. 

At a signal from the control room 
the boy, the man, and two of the wom- 
en tiptoed to the microphone for their 
debut. Over the air a moment later 
galloped “Westchester Cowboys,” the 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Women’s Club’s re- 
buttal to radio’s commercial “blood and 
thunder” child programs. 

An anxious watcher was Mrs. George 
G. Ernst, the club’s radio chairman, 
who has led a two-year crusade against 
juvenile skits which “shatter nerves, 


James Farrell: The NRA Paid Him 
$28.50; Kate Smith Got Him $60 


stimulate emotions of horror, and teach 
bad grammar.” For parents’ guidance 
her committee has sat in judgment on 
new programs and published its re- 
ports in The Scarsdale Inquirer. Last 
week CBS accepted the challenge by 
giving Mrs. Ernst time worth $1,500 
for a “suitable” play. Mrs. Ernst made 
clear the club’s skit was not “model” 
or “ideal;” merely “a suggestion to 
radio writers.” 

Radio fans listened in wonderment. 
Soon telephones began buzzing in CBS’s 
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DICTIONARY Second Edition 


For a hundred years, in successive editions, WEBSTER has been the foundation book. Now 
the greatest Webster of all has been completed—entirely remade and greatly enlarged to 
cover fully the vastly greater knowledge that is ours today. No other work in existence can com- 


are with the New 


erriam-Webster. It opens up for you all the cultural and practical 


nowledge of this eventful era. It contains more subjects than any other book ever pub- 
lished. It was made by the most authoritative Editorial Staff ever created. 


600,000 Entries 


122,000 Entries not found in any other dictionary. 
Thousands of important NEW WORDS. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in 


color and half tone, 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 
fully rich in information. 35,000 Geographi- 
cal entries. 13,000 Biographical entries. 
Synonyms and Antonyms fully 


treated, 
FREE 
Interesting 
Illustrated 
BOOKLET 


At Bookstores or Stationers or Mail 
_— Coupon for Free Pamphlet 

TG. & C. MERRIAM CO., i 

l Springfield, Mass. i 

| Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your illustrated pamphlet describin 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition—The New 

| Merriam-Webster. (N. W. 8-2-35) 


200 valuable tables. 3350 pages. 
Entirely new from cover to 
cover. Cost $1,300,000.00. 
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‘SHeaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenboreg’s life 
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Death, sent without further 
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This practical handbook, r fishermen, is a 
fascinating, reliable mS to better fishing! 
It tells how and why Creek Chub True-to-Nature 
Lures and Flies Catch More and Biguer Fish! 
P Beautifully illustrated! Sent FREE upon re- 
quest! 
eee ome BAIT COMPANY 
543 Randolph S Garrett, Ind. 











CALIFORNIA PLAYS IN 
Yortege 


Moonlight trail trips, riverside barbecues, 
the nightly Firefall,“feeding the bears”, and 
horseback breakfasts are among the new 
interests on a summer visit to Yosemite. 
(Then add all the old vacation stand-bys.) 

Every style of living, from resort-lodges 
to the environmental Ahwahnee. All-expense 
tours from 2 to 4 days and $25 to $62.50. 
See your travel agent, or write for a four- 
season booklet: Dr. Don Tresidder, President, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 123, Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 
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inquiry department. ‘“What’s the new 
comedy sketch,” asked puzzled listen- 
ers. “Is it a take-off on Stoopnagle 
and Bud?” Harassed attendants ex- 
plained it was the story of how young 
Peter Popham, played by Roy Larsen, 
White Plains High School student, frus- 
trated a British raid on his father’s cat- 
tle 150 years ago. 

The worthy inhabitants of Westchest- 
er—the nation’s richest non-urban 
county: taxable real property value, 
$1,758,484,159, three times that of Iowa 
—smiled at one of the father’s lines: 
“Hasten to the barn to care for the 
beasts we depend upon for our very 
lives.”” Westchester’s 586 horses are 
mostly polo ponies; her 3,125 cows, 
prize-winners. 

In Manhattan, 25 schoolboys sat 
around a clubroom radio while adult 
supervisors scanned their faces for 
judgment of the program. The boys, 
they reported, were neither puzzled nor 
amused—simply bored. Newspapers 
were less restrained: “Scarsdale Rollo 
Dull Thud,” blurted The New York 
Post. The New York Herald Tribune 
waxed sarcastic; while Broadway’s Va- 
riety reported: “Cattle Larceny on 
Westchester Pastures.” 


ADVERTISING: ‘My How You’ve 
Grown’ Describes Radio Baby 


Last month “that upstart, radio” 
sprang a surprise. Both national net- 
works announced a boost in rates: Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., 20 and 28 per 
cent respectively on its basic WJZ and 
WEAF chains; Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 25 per cent on its basic’ net- 
work. As a sop to advertisers, both 
companies gave discounts for smaller 
stations outside densely populated areas. 

Network officials had their reasons. 
In Washington, D. C., the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters published its 
annual report, showing that national 
radio advertising last year reached the 
all-time peak of $42,647,081 gross time 
sales—a 35 per cent increase over 1933. 
Total for all classes of radio advertising 
last year was $72,887,169—27 per cent 
better than the previous year. 

Publishers swallowed hard as they 
compared radio’s record with their own. 
National advertising in newspapers rose 
only 10 per cent. A life-saving upturn 
in business, and over $3,000,000 in new 
liquor accounts enabled magazines to 
overcome sharp cuts by air-minded ad- 
vertisers and stage a 21 per cent come- 
back—still 6 points below the broad- 
casting companies. 

Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc., 
showed that General Motors, biggest of 
all magazine clients, had boosted its 
radio account from $953,907 to $1,172,- 
450. Procter & Gamble, next largest 
client, cut its magazine bill from $3,254,- 
289 in 1933 to $2,947,294 last year. In 
the process it added $876,307 to its 
radio budget. 

The 50 leading magazine advertisers 
stepped up 1934 magazine appropria- 
tions 9 per cent. But to their radio ex- 
penditures they added 29 per cent. 

















Radio now gets 44 per cent of the big 
50’s advertising. 

These figures show what publishers 
mean when they speak of “that up- 
start, radio:” 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





National 

Newspaper Magazine Networks 
1927 225 186 4 
1928 235 189 10 
1929 260 204 19 
1930 230 200 27 
1931 205 166 36 
1932 160 117 39 
1933 145 102 32 
1934 163 122 43 


Note: Newspaper figures are from 
the American Publishers’ Association, 
Magazine figures are from a survey by 
Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc., 
based on an average of 71 leading 
magazines per year. 





BROADCASTS MAR. 2-8 


Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (2d): “La Sonnambula:” Lily Pons, Tito 

Schipa, and Ezio Pinza perform in the 
Metropolitan Opera’s centenary of Vin- 
cenzo Bellini’s death. Geraldine Farrar re- 
counts the almost tragic adventures 1 
beauty who estranges her lover by sleep- 
walking into another man’s bedroo 
E.T.; 32:86 C.T.; 11:86 M.T.; 10:5: 
NBC—W JZ—W EAF. 
Richard Bonelli: The Metropolitan Ope: 
baritone sings selections from Wagner's 
“Tannhauser”’ and Oley Speaks’s “O 
Road to Mandalay.’ Andre Kostel S 
orchestra accompanies him. 9:00 E.7T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7300 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (3d): Jane Cowl: The star of the Thea- 
tre Guild’s ‘“‘Rain from Heaven” tax t 









































to NBC studios to play the role of Jean- 
nine in “Lilac Time,”’ of which she et 
author. This romance of an Americar 
soldier and a French peasant girl was a hit 


in 1917. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T 
11:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Hans 
Lange conducts a predominantly Bacl 
program to commemorate the com; r’ 
250th birthday anniversary. Remo Bolog 
nini, violinist, plays the Bach Conce » ir 
G Minor. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (4th): New Deal Review: For months 

Paul White, in charge of special events at 
CBS, has shuttled between Wash 
and New York arranging a radio « 
tion of President Roosevelt's two )} 
office. Vice President John N. G 
Speaker Joseph W. Byrns, members 
Cabinet, and other officials agreed to tal 
in a two-hour review called “Of t} Pe 
ple, By the People, For the People.” 2:30 
B.T.; 1:80 C.T.; 19:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.1 
CBS. 
Gen. Hugh 8S, Johnson: The former NRA 
chief comes on the air to “defend the Con- 
stitution against the onslaught of lical 
demagogues.” 10:15 E.T.; 9:15 C.T.; 8:15 
M.T.; 37:15 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (5th): “Disrepertory Theatre: Walter 
O’Keefe and Louis Sorin play sli < 
comedy parts in a sketch irrelevant 








titled “The Last Stand of Casa L } 
Annette Hanshaw sings to Glen Grays 
music. Ted Husing gives a sports review 
10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P. 

CBS. ; 

“Ruddigore:” Gilbert and Sullivan's light 
opera satirizing the gloomy melodrama 
of the late ’80s goes on the air ul! der th 


direction of Harold Sanford. 2:15 |! 
1:15 C.T.; 12:15 M.T.; 11:15 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

WED. (6th): Concert Hall: Muriel Kerr 
year-old Canadian pianist, appears !! 
lumbia’s instrumentalist series. At 1‘ 
Kerr made her American debut with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphon) 10:30 
E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. CBS 

THURS. (7th): Pennsylvanians: Fred Warins 
and his gang feature the songs of two ol 
Tin-Pan Alley’s youngest denizens Har- 
old Spina and Johnny Burke, who wrote 
“H’ya Duchess,” “Annie Doesn't L oy re 
Anymore,” and other hits. 9:30 E.T.; 8:34 
C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 

FRI. (8th): Dr. Walter Damrosch: The ‘* 
year-old conductor explains percussion in- 
struments and analyzes the overture. Au- 
ber, Tschaikovsky, Herbert, and Bizet are 
composers he uses to illustrate his er 
11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 2 
NBC—W EAF—W4JZ. 
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BROADWAY: This Thing Called 
Love on the Great White Way 


WHAT MANNER OF LOVE. By Rita Weiman. 
246 pages, 90,000 words. Longmans, New 
York. $2.50. 

A fresh and convincing style gives 
life, but not distinction, to this often- 
told tale of New York’s Great White 
Way. 

Ruth Temple, the heroine, starts as a 
young State-of-Mainer suffering under 
the discipline of a tyrannous, upright 
father. She finds relief in the com- 
pany of a Summer neighbor, a play- 
wright, Morgan Phelps. Though twenty 
years her senior, he has the advantages 
of being intelligent, attractive, and 
separated from his wife. 

Ruth revolts when her father ob- 
jects to her friendship with the play- 
wright: “I shall break all the ten com- 
mandments—except one.”’ She goes to 
New York as Morgan’s mistress. Aft- 
er four years of hard stage training 
she begins to star in» his drawing-room 
comedies. 

Then Rex Cameron, a severe mod- 
ern critic with an unloved Southern- 
doll wife, crosses her path. He advises 
her to break with Morgan and give her- 
self a real chance in more serious plays. 
Finally Cameron writes a play for her. 
While Morgan is abroad getting the 
divorce he has long sought, Ruth and 
Cameron fall in love. 

At this point, the suicide of Camer- 
on’s doll-wife makes Ruth feel she has 
broken the one commandment she had 
agreed to observe: “Thou shalt not 
kill.” Eventually she returns to her 
first lover. 

Rita Weiman, author of several plays 
and innumerable short stories, does 
well by her theatrical atmosphere. She 
has created a convincing leading lady 
who depends on a staunch personality 
rather than good looks. 


. 
FRAUD: The Chemist Analyzes 


Business and Business Analysts 


THE POPULAR PRACTICE OF FRAUD. By 
T. Swann Harding. 370 pages, 110,000 
words. Longmans, New York. $2.50. 


Though far from perfect, business 
men aren’t so bad as they’re painted. 
“The maudlin and mendacious clamor 
set up by certain alarmists is a per- 
version of fact,” says T. Swann Hard- 
ing, professional chemist. 

In this book Mr. Harding starts by 
attacking the ancient and widespread 
practice of fooling the consumer. He 
makes a long list of spurious foods, 
medicines, clothes, and advertisements. 
Then he takes a fling at the debunkers 
who sometimes bite off more scandals 
than they can chew. 

Mr. Harding’s spurious-products cata- 
logue makes monotonous but instruc- 
tive reading. He does not approve of 
the hair grower made for Queen Ses of 
Egypt in 3400 B. C.: it consisted of 
“dog toes, date refuse, and asses’ 
hoofs.” Neither does he favor modern 
nostrums, such as “Crazy Water Crys- 


tals,” though he stands by the title of 
the company’s house organ: “Crazy 
News.” 

On the other hand he thinks that in 
the long run honesty pays. “Intelli- 
gent production and consumption can 
triumph under a modified capitalistic 
system ... fooling customers probably 
never was good business.” 

This book challenges comparison 
with others like ‘100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs” and the recently published ‘‘Part- 
ners in Plunder,” both of which were 
written by members of Consumer’s Re- 
search. Mr. Harding prints a six-page 
list of alleged mistakes in ‘100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs.’”’ In discussing the fate 
of the revised Copeland Food and Drug 
Bill which failed to pass at the last 
Congressional session, he says it was 
killed by “quacks, unscrupulous adver- 
tisers and producers, and Consumer’s 
Research together.” 

T. Swann Harding is a professional 
scientist. He went to the Maryland 
Agricultural College and has worked 
with the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry. In 1928 he was made an 
editor of technical manuscripts for the 
Department of Agriculture. 


His books, among which are “Frauds, 


Fads, and Physicians” and “The Degra- 


dation of Science,” are in no sense 
official, though based on official find- 
ings. 


CERVANTES: Frank Colors the 


Life of Don Quixote’s Creator 


MAN CALLED CERVANTES. By Bruno Frank. 
301 pages, 76,000 words. Viking Press, 
New York. $2.50. 

The tall adventures of Cervantes, six- 
teenth-century author of Don Quixote, 
make him an ideal subject for a fiction- 
al biography. He possesses another ad- 
vantage in that, while his name is 
famous, all the details of his life are 
open to conjecture. 

After an ecclesiastical education in 
Spain and Italy the young Miguel en- 
listed in the fleet sent in 1571 under 


“Don John of Austria to fight the Mos- 


lems. He lost an arm at Lepanto, the 
battle in the Corinthian Gulf where 
Austrian galleys rammed those of the 
terrible Turks. This scene, introduced 
as one of the high points of the book, is 
lost in vague imagery. The only vivid 
picture is that of a fallen Turk swim- 
ming on his back while he shot an 
arrow at Cervantes. 


Some years later Cervantes was cap- 
tured by Barbary pirates. He was a 
slave in Algeria for five years during 
which he tried repeatedly to escape. 
Finally ransomed, he went back to 
Spain where, like the diarist Pepys in 
England, he worked in the commissary 
department of the king’s navy. A leg- 
endary love affair and an illegitimate 
daughter enliven the plot at this stage. 


All went well until authorities asked 
Cervantes to produce the cash that 
showed on his ledgers. When he couldn’t, 
he went to jail. There he started Don 
Quixote; and there Bruno Frank leaves 
him—to the disappointment of those 
who would like to read of the troubled 
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THE guaranteed world-wide Custom -built 
reception enjoyed by Scott 

— is different! _—_? sc 0 TT 
onger experience in all-wave 
manufacture...and the Scott ALL WAVE 
method of custom-building to 
the most exacting precision 
standards known in radio... 
provides definitely finer performance. Proved best 
by the Scott offer of 30 day's trial of a Scott All- 
Wave XV in your home anywherein the U.S. A., in 
side-by-side competition with any other receiver built. 
If the Scott does not receive more stations from greater 
distance, on both the short waves and the broadcast 
band, with finer tone and more volume, it may be re- 
turned without question. Every part (except tubes) 
guaranteed for five years. Sold (in the U. S. A.) only 
direct from the laboratory. 

ASEND FOR ALL DETAILS HOW 
E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC, 
4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4C5, Chicago, Il. 

Send me ali information about the Scott All-Wave XV, | 
including performance proofs, technical data, and particulars 

| of your 30-day trial offer anywhere in the U. S.A. | 
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HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin loday. 


O Business Mém’t 

O Business Corres. 

O Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 





O Higher Accountancy 
O Mod. Salesmanship 
O Traffic Management 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O Industrial Mgm't O Personnel Mgm't 

O Banking and Finance O Expert Bookkeeping 
O Stenotypy OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Rail. Station Mém't O Business English 

O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 394-R Chicago 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Make attractive letterheads, bill- 
heads, circulars, bulletins, sales let- 
ters, office forms and dozens of other 
jobs on the Lettergraph. We show you 
how and guarantee good clean copies of 

, anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. Handles from 
j postcard to letter size. Notype 
4 to set or cuts to buy. Average 
=, printing cost 25c per 1000 
§ (exclu. of paper). Quickly 
pays for itself. Letter- 
graph now at new low 
price on 10 days’ trial. 
« Write for details. 


. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


919 W. Jackson, Chicago, il, 
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NEW LIGHT ON FIVE VITAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


ay ae 
SCRIBNER'S 


ECONOMIC SECURITY AND BUSINESS 
STABILITY | By David Cushman Coyle 


An eminent engineer proposes a new “governor” for our economic engine: he would 
“sterilize” corporate surpluses, unemployment-insurance funds, and the like, into huge 
segregated reserves. These would be used to cut down the supply of money when busi- 
ness starts to speed up, and to pour in new money when it starts to slow down. 


OUR FUTURE DICTATOR 


Just why has the “class struggle” in the United States developed such a different pattern 
from that in Europe—and just what is emerging from “this whirligig of contemporary 
America, burning with new intensities bright, bitter, hostile?” How much do you know 
about the man who, Mr. Calverton suggests seriously, may be a Fascist president of the 
United States two years from now? 


STABILIZATION BY SPECIE PAYMENTS 
By Edward Tuck 


Ww 


Ww 


By V. F. Calverton 


In Scribner’s for January, 1934, appeared Mr. Tuck’s “Honest Inflation”’—an article 
which attracted international attention, and which preceded by only a few weeks the 
government’s action on silver. Here the famous financier presents a definite program 
for our stabilization of currency. 


LIFE, LIBERTY AND... By Albert Jay Nock 


Suppose that the State continues and extends its long series of positive interferences 
with the individual’s right to “pursue happiness”. Suppose that it becomes—as in many 
countries it has already become—a kind of personal nurse-maid. What sort of person is 
the individual citizen likely to become? A distinguished essayist poses—and answers— 
the question. 


MANCHURIA AND THE REGENT’S SWORD 
By Stephen Bonsal 


Here is the amazing inside story of what really happened in 1895 at the conclusion of 
the Sino-Japanese War . . . the incident which “‘the Japanese never speak of,” yet which 
has been a burning memory in the mind of every Japanese for forty years. Europeans 
who know of it blush when it is mentioned: it throws a flood of new light on Far Eastern 
attitudes and aspirations today. 


Other brilliant articles, short stories, features in the March Scribner’s 


se ON SALE NOW she 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 ISSUES FOR $1. USE THIS COUPON: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I enclose $1., for which please send me the next five issues of Scribner’s Magazine, 
beginning with March. 
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adventures that followed publication of 
the book. 


“A Man Called Cervantes” leaves 
out much that is known about its sub. 
ject without adding anything mem- 
erable in the way of romance or char- 
acter study. The style, as translated 
from the German, is old-fashioned anq 
pompous. But this is the Book of the 
Month Club’s March selection. There- 
fore it will, in the words of the pub- 
lishers, ‘‘reach out far beyond the smal] 
but enthusiastic group of Frank’s ad- 
mirers.” 


The novelist, now 47, studied history 
at four German universities. His best 
known work, “The Days of the King,” 
deals with Frederick the Great and in- 
cludes as characters four black poodles 
which in real life were Herr Frank's 
pets. 


Before Hitler’s advent, Herr Frank 
lived in Munich. Now, in the company 
of other German-Jewish literary exiles, 
he does his work at the village of 
Sanary in the south of France. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Siam Drama; 


Dickens’s Character; War Hero 


THE ROYAL WAY. By Andre Malraux. 290 
pages, 60,000 words. Smith & Haas, New 
York. $2.50. 


This strong and exciting novel by the 
author of “Man’s Fate,” which ap- 
peared last season, is laid in Siam. 
Claude, a French explorer, sets out to 
acquire some temple carvings. With 
him is Perken, an introspective old 
gun-runner who might have stepped 
out of a Conrad story. They meet with 
lurid adventures among the inland 
tribes. 


M. Malraux, the author, went to Siam 
at 20. Readers of ‘‘Man’s Fate”’ will not 
be disappointed in its successor. 


DICKENS. By-Andre Maurois. 204 pages, 38,- 
000 words. Harpers, New York. $2. 


An urbane small biography and ap- 
preciation of the best-selling Victorian 
whose “David Copperfield” recently 
broke all attendance records at New 
York’s Capitol® Theatre with a five- 
week run. M. Maurois identifies many 
famous Dickens characters as Dickens's 
personal acquaintances. 


THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Hugh 
Kingsmill. 242 pages, 51,000 words. Index. 
Morrow, New York. $3. 


Also a short life of Dickens—more in- 
formative but less sympathetic than 
Maurois’s. Mr. Kingsmill stresses the 
novelist’s sentimentality and shortcom- 
ings as a husband. 


IN TIME OF PEACE. By Thomas Boyd. 309 
pages, 88,000 words. Minton, Balch, New 
York. $2.50. 


The author of the war novel 
“Through the Wheat’ takes his hero 
Hicks through the boom years into the 
depression. Hicks works on a newspa- 
per, marries, has a child when he can- 
not afford one, and ends in a mob of the 
unemployed with a bullet in his leg. 
Lifelike and bitter, but not a master- 
piece. 

Thomas Boyd died on Jan 27, 4 
month before the book was published. 























Add the 4" Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEEK from July 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


$250 to Subscribers 


graphs from every news-source in the world. 
News-WeEEk, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$359 to Others 


Prices on the first three volumes: 


I $5.00 to subscribers—$7.50 to others 
II $5.00 to subscribers—$7.50 to others 
Ml $2.50 to subscribers—$3.50 to others 


Price advance on volumes I and II are due to limited copies left. 


Reserve your volumes now. 
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A GIFT TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE LITERARY GUILD 


The Romance of the Dazzling, 
Irresistible Lover, Soldier, King 


FRANCIS THE FIRST 


By Francis Hackett 


FREE 


This Fascinating 
New Biography by 
the Author oj 


This tremendous portrait of Francis I and his times, by Francis 
Hackett, is comparable only to the author’s own HENRY VIII, 
the outstanding biography of recent years. It is a lively, vivid, 
intensely readable story of one of the most human characters in 
history. Against the colorful background of the Renaissance, 
we witness the life and character of this great monarch who was 
also a fighter, lover and patron of the arts. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and Marguerite of Navarre, author of the 
Heptameron, are among the fascinating personages you will 
meet in these pages. This important new book sells regularly for 
$3.00, but you may have the beautiful Guild edition absolutely 
free if you accept free membership in the Literary Guild now. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild pro- 
vides the most complete, economical and convenient book 
service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 
standing new book just published. If you want the Guild 
selection for the month, it is sent to you on approval. You 
may return it in five days, or you may keep it and pay only $2.00 
for it (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail 
price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 
to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the Guild selection for 
the month, then you may take your choice from twenty other out- 
standing books selected from all the publishers’ lists and recom- 
mended by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any 
other book in print you wish at the publishers’ established prices. 


However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not 
obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books during 
the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly 

at this time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild 

savings are not merely fractional savings. When you can get a 

$3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see at once 

that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you can afford 

to buy more books you are most anxious to read this way than 

under any other plan. 

A further saving is possible on special book offers of former 

selections and other titles. Full details of this special plan will be sent 
to you upon enrollment. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Monthly Literary Magazine 
“WINGS” IS FREE 


a 


FREE—” FRANCIS THE FIRST” 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 3 N. W. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of 
America and send me the Member’s Handbook. I am to receive free 
each month the Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS’’ and all other membership 
privileges for one year. I agree to purchase at least four books of my 
own choice through the Literary Guild during the year—either Guild 
Selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, 
a copy of Francis Hackett’s ‘FRANCIS THE FIRST”’. 


RAL as ae 
Address 


oronto. 
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During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS, : 
sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors. In this 
magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book selections ind 
recommendations. It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to every 
one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


SUBSCRIBE NO 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, ©0n- 
venience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remem)er: 
Members buy only the books they want and they may accept as few as !our 
books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. ur 
present special offer gives you Francis Hackett’s “FRANCIS THE FIRST” ab- 
solutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with the memers 
Handbook giving full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 


SEND N© 
MONEY 
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